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This report to the President overviews the actitri.tl.es 
of the United ^States National Commission on the International* Ye* r of 
€he Child <irC), 1979, and aakesrecomaendations for national policy. 
Part Qae consists;* of a brief report of organizing activities of^ 
fflfcer,al agencies^ahd nongovernmental' organizations, synopses or local 
ISKiatiVes for' Children, and 'the'* reoprt of the children's Advisory . 
. panel of .the National Commission'. Included, in -the Panel's report N a*:e 
me topics of faar aaf violence, ' education, social problems, and : 
Adult/youth communication. Part Two "focuses" on "the Current condition* 
of faailies, minority children, and support systems Nuch a's family ( - 
support services, juvettile -Justice and ^youth , services, ♦ health caxe, 
and education. Recomiendations are aade for action .i^i ^sost o^£ th^se 
areas of concern. The final chapter\eviews some of the major aspects- 
of tne larger society that inpi*ae' on families. The effects of ttve r 
ecorioiy and media on children, education for global Hvitrg, evecy 
child's right to citizenship,, and the condition of children in * 
foreign* countries are discussed. IYC related declarations, 
resoluti: on s, orders, announcements', legislation,' cos Bit tee and 
organizational rosters and other materials are appended. 
CAuthor/RH) ' • . ■ • . ' * ' . 
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Letter qf Transmittal 



National Commission on the 
ftnfemstbn* Year of t* 0*1, 1979 
Washington, DC. 



March 3 



I, \9k 



The President i 
The White House 
Washington, DC. 20500 



Dear Mr, President: 



Childhood evokes ft>r most- of us images of joy, laughter, £nd " 
play; of bright, healthy children surrounded by a warm and 
loving family. But ithe harsh realities of life for millions of chil- 
dren not only arc\u|nd the world but ^lso here in the United % 
States contrast starkly with those images. 

During 1979, the International Year of the Child, the National 
Commission undertook to bccorne the eyes and fars of the 
American people on issues* affecting children. Wow, as we give 
xoice to what the people 'said, we do /not profess to haVe found 
all the answers. But we know we have asked ^the right questions. 
The basic one is: Can we afford to neglect the needs of chil- 
dren? The answer ^ no. •" 

in 



We arc not calling our report § final report. There was nothing 
final* about the Year of the Child; it was only a beginning. In 
these pages we share with you some of the many marvelous 
efforts of individuals and groups to obsenj^ the Year of the ^ 

Child. The challenge is to continue what they have begun. 

* ■ » 

We issue this challenge to you, Mr. President, as leader of our 
nation and pririlary architect of our national policy. We also 
issue the challenge to each and every citizen of this great nation 
to assume new responsibility for assuring the well-being of all 
children. m , 

In making our recommendations* we fully understand national 
budgetary concerns. But our task was not to formulate an entire 
national! agenda, establish a timetable or plan every step along 
the way. Our role has been, above all, to speak on behalf of 
children. TJ^ report is about what children need. Our nation 
has no responsibility more important than this. 

I cannot strA§s enough how urgent it is for you and the 
Congress to *et concrete goals and timetables for accomplishing 
the recommendations we have set forth. Your~dcmonstrated com- 
mitment through initiatives you are already supporting persuades 
us that you can be successful in making important changes in 
the live? of all "our children. These recommendations come from 
Americans all over this country. We heard the pe^>le. They are 
out there. They are ready to^support you. 

We present this document with humility and with our own deep, 
abiding commitment to children everywhere. \ 

0 

Respectfully , 

* v # Jean C. Young 

Chairperson 




To the children of the United Ststes 
and to tfieir peers around the* world 
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Do you know whaUyou ar£? 
You are f a marvel. ' r 

You arc unique. ^ 
In all the world there is no other child exactly like you. 
In^ the millions of years that have passed thtre has never ^betn a 
child like you, \ • 

And look at your body -j: what a wonder it is! Your legs, your arms, 
your cunning fingers, tj\e wa^ you {novel ' 

You may become a Shakespeare, a Michelangelo, a Beethoven. 
You may ha ve the capacity for anything. - 
Yes, you are a marvel. 

And when you grow up, can you then harm another who is like you 
a marvel? You must cherish one another You must work to make 
this world worthy of Its children. 

—Pablo Casals 
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■< " " The marvels of childhood depend on certain basic rfvens 
that children nee4 adults to provide. We believe that the steps toward 
prodding these, for all childx^ % a)fe*wUhin thCgrasppf everyone: 

■ * 9 L Pay attention to childri^ , * ^ 
• 2: Provide accurate inftirmatfdn on tfieir Jneeds, 

X Disseminate th^tt information widely in a campaign* of 

public education. '« * . ' , „• 
4. Ask every level of society, putjlic and private, to 4ake^ * 
responsibility for children. ' ' ' 0 % 

5/MaJce sure that thdse responsible\act cooperatively. 
6, Examine public and private'policies with regard to how 
they affect children. • ■ « • 

' 7. Design policies that strengthen the parental roI< and 
'~ other nurturing r^fgj^ 
^ , Act now on sxtnMm m 





; 9. Respect and involve c&Udr«$ in the fWS^ess. 



| / v Why a Year of the CWId?. * * 



_* _ thildren cannot flourish without Jove; food, or shelter. The 

United Nations recognized this when it i^etf t^I>^g%atipn of the" - 
; , Kifcfcts vtf/'fre . Child , iftbre than tw«pty ^afsl^. ($ifl^en, the 
* • declaration stated, need special protection and Cafe as they grow to 
i^K^xi W ^* v ^ mentally, mor^l^^^^^ in a 

: v : he*Uiay*jid normal manner/' l." ,\ " 

, ' ■ * ,.. . * , .' ". The child* for tto ft& mid barmmj^ of his 

. , , - ^ fr er personality, heeds love and understanding. He of 

. ' i .'' ' " V '3'. 
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. w she shall, wherever possible, grow up ip the care and under 
the responsibility of his or hct pkrents^nd in any case m 
an atmosphere of atTcpticm and nBral and nfaterial 
security. . . . Society and the public authorities shall havd. 
the duty to extend parjicular care to children without a 
family and to those without adequate means of support * * 

Children, the 0. N. declaration went on, are .entitled to: ' , r 

• affection, love, '4nd understanding \ in . conditions of 
\ m { freedom, and dignity; - % ' '• '•> 

• a sound education that equips them to become, in- 
\ } formed, productive members of society; 

• a tiayne and a nationality; 

' ; • a full opportunity for plafy and recreation; and 
f • special care, if they §re handicapped. . % tt ' 

Beyond these, children have the right tp: 

■ , < 

• m m be the first to receive relief in times' of disaster; 

• be useful members of society and develop their individu- 
al abilities; . ' 

• be brought up in a spirit of understanding, tolerance, 
and friendship; and . 

• • enjoy these rights, regardless of race, color, sex, religion, 
or national or social origin, 
•* * ** 

^ One of the first actions ot this commission was to affirm 
that children are best nurtured within families. The family is the ftfrt 
provider for a child's needs and the first guarantor of all the rights of 
the child. Although outside factors shape a qhijd's life and circum- 
stances, most of them reach the growing child through the medium of 
the fernily. .families provide ■ the love, support, guidance, and 
protection that children need to grpw up whole and strong. 

With fundamental safety and nurture assured in the context of the 
family; childhood becomes a time tt> learn and to explore, a time to 
enjoy freedom' of imagination, but not ail children have the assurances 
that make such, a childhcfod possible. Milfions of children around the i 
world grow up without some basic aspect of nurture and protection. « 
Because of this, the United Nations declared 1979 the International 

M : — 

♦The full text of the 1959 U.N. Declaration of the Ri&hU of the Child appears in 
Appendix 1. * 
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m m S 

Year of the, Child to focus attention on the critical needs of the 
world's' 1.5 billion children and to inspire the nations, the organiza-* m 
tions, and the individuals of th^ world to consider how well they are 
providing for children. m . v. 

Specifically, the O.N, Resolution on the International Year of Jhc 
Child challenged governments <ffcd private organizations to: 

*» . • 

• review programs for the wril-being ,of children and 
\ • mobilize ^stipport for national and local action pro- 

; grams- ' . \ / . ' > .: 

• heighten awareness x>f children's special needs amojig 
decision makers and the public; ■.. ■ „ 

' , • promote recognition of the vital link between programs 
for children and more general economic and social 
programs; and \ - m ■ ; - 

• stimulate specific, practical measures — with achieva&lcv 
goals— to benefit^ children immediately and in the 
future, . f - 

: The U.N. declaj^d no world plan of action, scheduled no 
international conference, and appropriated no large program budget. 
The success of this year would depend on the enthusiasm* and 
resourcefulness of individual nations,, organizations, and private 
citizens. 



Children in the U.S. 

T\\c idea for this special year for, children , was first 
presented by Canon Joseph Moerman, secretary general of thej 
Internationa! Catholic Guild Welfare Bureau, because, he said, u l felt 
there was a fatigue among people regarding the situation of children. 
The attitude seemed to be: in our countries [i.e., the West],. it's not so 
bad, ami in the Third World, it's hopeless/* 

Was it true? Had this country already guaranteed to every child r in t 
the United States the basic righ&that the U.N. defined twenty years 
ago*?; At a hunger conference in Tuskegee, Alabama* this yfear, Derek 
S„ a twelve-year-old boy, told the members of this commission: 4 Tve 
% seen a lot of advertisements^ TV about this being the International 
Year of "the Child. Some 'of the pictures of poo'r children in other 
countries that I see on TV look like the ones in my scommunity" 
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And on J uric 28, 1978, in a ceremony jMfie Whitejhtouse Rose 
Garden, when the President formally announced Apwric^ui participa- 
tion in the .Year of the Child, he said: g4 AWmUgh' our 1 material 
advances Tnake our lives certainly ; pitfre pleasant and more 
prosperous than most, event in the ^Jifiited States we have serious 
problems arfiong our child^.^JHfe appointed, twenty-four commis- 
sioners, Congress appointed four, and subsequently, .Congress enacted 
legislation authorizing tf^rlJ.SE National Cpmmission on the IYC to 
protaote 4 *&n effective iuA significant observance in the.United States 
of the ' Uiternatipnal Yfcar of thp Ct$d " At the Rose .Gafdeior 
cpren^ny, the^&hairperson of the new commission resppnded: "Mr. 
Pjesidfent, 'jcnildren are resilieift, teffacious, and adaptable. Many 
survive in the mos^ deplorable^ condition^ They ase also vulnerable, 
def^m^ffcss; and powerless. With a little h^lp from us, they can 
.devidop ihto the beautiful, loving, confident, contributing human 
ings *hey were meant to be/' . 
The first step' in the qbservance of the year was, tojdefine th£nee*ds* 
of children in the_U;S, To a certain extent that definition dfepends on 
an awareness of who children are'. Children and youths today 
constitute nearjy one-third of the entire population. - 4 

• There are aver 64 million chlldrefl under eighteen in the 
U.S. About 18.5 million of them are under six y£ar$,of . 
•ageJ - ' * : 

• The vast majority— almost 53.5 million— are white; over 
9.4 million are black, 4.8 million are of Hispanic descent, 

, ' and U'miilfbn are of Asian or American Indian origin, 2 

• Over two-thirds of American children live in metropoli- 
tan areas. More live in the * suburbs than in the central 
cities. 3 " * 

• About 98 percent of them grow up in families— about 30 
■ million families of all kinds. 4 * « 

• Som$ 10.9 million or roughly one-sixth of children in the 
U.S. live in single-parent families. Of all blaftk children 
under age six, 50 percent five in single-parent house- 
holds. 5 

• Of children under the age of eighteen, 30.1 million have* 
mothers in the work force. Forty-one percent of all white 
children and 49.6 percent of all black children under the 
age of eighteen have mothersNvho work. 6 
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♦ ' ' * " ' . ■ ■ i ^ % if * 

■ One child bufof six is poor iff any one year. Qnc-fuarter * 

of our children are on ^id to Families with Dependent 
* ' Children (AMpO sometime before they grow u£. 7 

• An estimafR 500,000 to 75O t 00O children grow up 
outside their homes, in foster; group, and institutional 

. -care. 8 ; - '. 

^ TTie S ^ of phtfdren in the U.S. lead \*hole, healthy 

lives, but those who do not, occupy a space in these pages 
disproportionate to their numbers. Although the year has been 
devoted to childhood and to all children, the children niost in need 
need the most attention. ' V 

Too many children in this country suffer harms in environments 
they dyi not create and from circumstances over which they Mve no 
control. Frequently, the problems that they face cut across all social, 
cultural, and economic lines, affecting affluent as well as low-income 
children. \ ^ y ■ • - 

> • One ijuliion are victims'of child abuse and neglect. 9 
■ y * Almost 10 million children— one o\xt of seven— have no 

• regular source of medical 1 cari; approximately 20 million 
children under the age of seventeen— one out of every 

' three— have i»cver se$p- 3 dentist, 10 
•* Mental health services are not |vailable lo an estimated 
90 percent of the children who need them. 11 

As America's young progress from infancy and childhood 
to early adolescence, ' their problems often intensify. Many are 
confronted with pressures, influences, and decisions that they are not 
equipped to handle: ■ * . . • - 

One million run away from home eaci^year for reasons 
ranging from teenage rebellion to uhfenable living 
* - conditions from which they must escape. 12 

• Each year morfe than 550,000 teenagers, become n|pthers, 
the vast majority of them long before they are prepared 
for the responsibility of raising a child. 13 

• Almost tbree^.times aiTSiany/ youngsters committed ' 
suicide dun|^'l??7 as die/ in 1950, an increase of 4.5 to 
11.8 per'iO&OOO. The/ftiicide rate for Wena|e males 
between fifteen $nd nineteen years old has tripled since 
1950 and has more than doubled for boys between ten 
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and fourteen. Only accidents and homicides outrank 
- suicide as causes of death in this age group. 14 

• An estimated 5.3 minion problem^ drinkers exist in the 
fourteen- to seventeen-year age bracket, representing 19 x 

4 percent of this population. 15 

• Of all seventeen-year olds in school today, 13 percent, 
are functionally illiterate, a percentage that does not 
include dropouts. 16 

• Of children under eighteen, 74,000 are in pYisqns or 
correctional facility. f? • 

*? ■ , ■. - '■ V- ' 

+ ' * V Discrimination places a disproportionate burden on the 

shoulders of some children: non white families have lower incomes, 

less health care* higher infant* mortality, and higher unemployment 

\" than Whites; Minority children are more likely than white children to 

drop out of school, be arrested, and be classified with a stigmatizing 

label such as 'mildly retarded/ (For more discussion of minorities, see 

Chapter 5J ■ " *~\ 

' ■ ■. . • .- 

Building a Neiwork 

The challenge of the year for us, the members of this 
commission, was to use the International Year of the Child, or IYC as 
it became known, to increase public awareness of children's needs and 
to organize for action on them. 

During the, six months before IYC began, we set out to involve all 
sectors of American society in this process. Forty-eight states and four 
U.S. territories (Guam, the Virgin Islands) American Samba, and 
Puerto Rico) established either IYC commissions, task fprces, or a 
governor's liaison to clevelop their own projects for children. Counties 
and cities set up ta§k forces to implement IYC projects at the local 
level: Tfiese efforts were reinforced when, the National Governors' 
. , Association, the. League of Cities, and the National Association of 
Counties gave the International Year, of the Child their unanimfeus' 
endorsements. - * 

National nongovernmental organizations also played an important 
part. The U.S. Committee for UNICJSF; had formed a National 
Organizations Advisory Council for IYC, representing organizations 
^ whose memberships totaled over 60 million. During 1972, the roster of 
this cQuncil grew to over 400 national civic, professionalg^business, 
labor, religious and youth-servtftg organizations that endorsed the 
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year and actively undertook pr»jecJ§'for children appropriate to their 
concerns. " . I . ■ ' l 

Within the federal government the Federallnteragcncy Committee 
for IYC, which' had prepared the ostaWistoent of the . National 
Commission, expanded to^include representatives of thirty-three 
departments a£d agencies. This committee promoted the federai. 
agencies' *pecia,l IYC activities; over 450 programs and projects were 
highlighted daring IYC in addition, ten Federal Regional Represent 
tative* were asked by the Secretary "of HEW to assist in developing the 
many IYC activities pf the federal a^eheks, the states, and the 
National Commission. . ' 



Opening a Dialogue »' 

'To stimulate- discussions about children's; n.eeds,,we drew 
on the U.N. 'Declaration of the Rights of\the Child- to make a brief list 
of issues we ivere asking jxopfe to consider: child nurturing; health;* 
education; Juvenile justice; development of the individual through' 
recreation, play, and the arts; equal opportunity and/ cultural 
diversity; the impact of th*e media on children: and children around 
"the world. We circulated over 300,000 brochures to highlight these 
issues and sponsored two national television public service announce- 
ment campaigns. .*'•*• . , 

The IYC commissioners, honorary commissioners, and staff gave 
thousands of speeches and . interviews across the country, discussing 
the issues and encouragin'g citizens to talk about and think about 
children and. what they need. 

We held White House briefings and workshops that brought 
together'leaders of major constituencies in this country: 
• • ' ' < » 

• nongovernmental organizations in the fields of health, 
education, juvenile justice, sociil services;"and the arts; 

• the state coordinators of IYC committees; 

• one hundred twenty representatives from four major 
' * ethnic groups:- Blacks, Hispanics, Asian Americans, and 

American Indians. ' 

f - . 

We formed a national panel of young people from a cross- 
section of backgrounds and graphic areas to speak for their peers 
and identify the critical •' concerns of children"' themselves. The 
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. : :'.-" # > '/. v. 

Children's Advisory* Paafel made strong, clear proposals for action, 
which appear jn Chapter Three of this report. 

We participated in public forums in Phoenix, Arizona; Berea, 
Kentucky;. Detroit^ Michigan; Austin, Texas; Genesco, New York; 
and Tuskegcc, AJjabama. ,s /In addition, we actively solicited reports 
fjrorfi state andiolai governments and natipf&l organizations. Numer- 
ous privately sppsored hearings \by organizations such . as the 
.American Nui^^ssociation, the Umted Neighborhood Center, and 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews were conducted 
throughout the Unitfci States and their findings were submitted to us, 
(These reports,, as well as other materials submitted \d this commis- 
sion, .are now deposited in the Archives of the United States.) 
Furthermore, thousands of Amcricahs throughout 1YC-1979 tele- 
phoned,. wro^e to,, and met with commissioners and staff, requesting 
assistive with their ideas, plans, and projects to observe the Year of 
the Child. 

AU these: were testimony, we believe, to an extraordinary energy ih 
this country and a tremendous . constituency for children. The 
enormous nambers of people in this constituency began to discover in 
1979, if they had not known it before, their ability to make changes in 
policy and programs for children by taking several very simple, strong 
steps. 'They paid attejiticti to children. They learned more about 
children's situations and made known what they learned. And they 
,asked ^ariods levels of society, themselves above all, to take 
responsibility for*children. 
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Doing Things for Children: <\ 
IYC in the U.S. . V l. A* 



A l\undred ; foQt banner proclaiming tl^ Ihteraational Year 
of the Child stretched across the road in a gemote village of the 
mountainous highlands iff Papua New Guinea, Here in ihe United 
States, oh the other side of the world, the message was rcpeatcdy-by 
word of mouth, by posters and leaflets, on television, and in the 
newspapers. This was to be a year in which we as a nation would join 
the nations of the world in thinking about the lives of ou^^Uldren and 
in committing ourselves to hoaot^%j^ needs wi^| k>^^iought- 

fulness, and action. ' \ K ' .■ ^ •■i* $ Wk- 

The International Year of the Chtld w» neither tfcet^^ nor 
the end of the United -States' commitment to chirfteft. was a 

jgttcial'year aog^tlielcss. For the dedication of a yps^ io cl 
t symbolic tctWe beliJve that the symbol in sonii w^ys j 

^onsciousiWM of t%t cduntry, prompting people is take 

^invoiv^d, fg redirect or reaew t&etr efforts. v^t'; : S 

Evea drawing thftt became 1 YC s logo w%s a stt^ot^ ^tobol, an 
abstraction a c&ld reaching up and an adult reaching 4own to 
proteftttediijct wWi the laurel of "peace embracing them boti^ 

There is endnote** cfcergy for children in the United Statis. That 
does not jnaanour sh&dren have nb problems 6r thii we, AM^ociety, 

_&re^lwayl awm a£j>r responses ^to fihildrenV aecds^ 0^ the 
contrary, focusing attention on our| children this year revtakd the 
exceedingly hard fact* of life for many of then?. But the response to 
and successes of IYC demonstrate that there is widespread public 
£pnceqi tnd an eqicrging cop§titi|enpy willing to inti^ tha|-3^<&en 

■ be a priority Tor us all. j ^ - jL ^S;- 

IYC was a year of many faces. Hundreds of projects and special 
events were undertaken by all sorts of people. It was a year of 
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conferences and pon versa tions, research and analysis, celebtation, 
hard work, and fesults. The llavor and scope of the year can Best be 
captured in a cross-section of the events it inspired: ^ \ 

- • In many states needs assessments dqtfumenteii the status^ 
and problems 6f children. The findings were- often 
troubling, always intriguing. \\ , V 

* • Efforts were directed at fincHng^and serving previously | 
* hard-to-reach, unserved children. The Colorado I^igr^nt 
1 , • Child Identification and Recruitment Program ltfjihched 
s s a- statewj^e campaign to identify migrant children, 
. enroll each one in an education program, reduce % their 
high dropout rate, and.provide rfecessary health seiyices* 

• In Seneca, Missouri* programs were initiated to counsel 
potentially abusive mothers, to provide shelter to bat- 

^ terei wives, and to recruit foster grandparents. 

• In response -to a serious health hazard threatening 
children of a rural community exposed to contaminated 

" water, the Central (pihio committee for IYC assisted a 

local groiip in obtaining a federal grant to clean up the 
area. a 
m In New Mexico, Alice King, chairperson of ttfc state 
IYC committee, mobilized opposition to a proposed^ 
revision of the state juvenile code that would have 
allowed punitive incarceration of juvenile's with adult 
criminals. The diversity of views voiced in the debate 
over the legislation prompted hearings to allow more 
active public participation in the formulation of policy. 

• In the. fall of 1$79, we made it a major project of the 
National Commission to call on all Americans during 
ilh^Thanksgiving holiday to think of the milhons of 
destitute, deprived, and hungry children around the 
world. People across the United States translated our 

' • message "Children Without: Give aXittle Mpre" into a 
variety of activities: provision of food, clothing, and toys 
to children in the United States; advocacy for child care 
for children of women in prison; fund raising for refugee 
children and for UNICEF programs. The Girl Scouts. 
fV ' • USA donated montfyto the Girl Scouts of Thailand for. 
their work with Kampuchea .refugee children in the 
villages of Thailand; the Commdhity Action Agency, 
, IYC committee and other organisations in Puerto Rita 

24 - ' 
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raise/ $35,0roTor ONKjpF; the i^rizona IYC commit- * 
|ee j^oposed, that TaAubes dpnate money saved frorn ^ 
eating a /meatless meal ft) the Salvation Army or the* 
v * % " UNICEF Gan^jbcHian Emergency Relief* ^und;, bc*)ks 
;i were given to RyUiair Jewish refugee children in a camp 
in Italy; funds- were raised for a special education 
v • " program for deaf and blind children in Haiti. ^ V v 

~ >-r * • . Young people ftv Hancock County, Mississippi witty the 
support of United Way, organized commuiwy servicJ* 
" V projects providing direct* services, such aJwsuIating the 
homes of low-inoonje 'elderly- people; visiting local 
nufsiqg 'homes and day tare; center?; assisting in . 
physical therapy for devdopmcn&Uy delayed children, ^ 

■ *" ^ IYC was a year for celebrating chitdrecLOn New Year's 
Day, TV cameras at the Tournament^f Roses zoomed in onu group 
of spectators holding banner welcoming the Year of the Child. Th&t 
same day, an Amtfican Indian boy led a parade , that he had 
organized himself across Fifty- third Street and down Fifth Avenue in 
New York City, wilh ckU$ireh carrying Maimers Asking people to 4 
honor the needs y>f children/ Joan and Erik Erikson headed a. 
colloquium on p|fty conducted by the Smithsoniah Institution. to, 
celebrate the Year of the Child. Forty^ children escorted Erikson to the 
podium for his opening speech, On the next day a trumpet fanfere 
from the Smithsonian portico fntroducecT njore speeches; and after- 
wards children marched in a parade with unicyclists, mimes, and 
clowns ungfer snapping banners that they had made themselves. A 
puppet show, tent exhibits, demonstrations of various sports/ and the 
ascension of a hot-air h^Uoon marked the celebration outdoors while 
throughout the museum scholars and artists met .to discuss the 
colloquium's theme, play and inventiveness Playful as the occasion 
was, almost all the |rown-up participants, at least, agreed that play is 
a serious matter for the young, a^key to development. 

Sixty-five fairs in Arkansas . and the Kentucky State Fair hosted 
special' events and exhibits to mark the year. The first baby bornitu > 
each of Hawaii's seventeen hospitals was issued ap official IYC 
T-shirt. At the state capitol in Kansas, 20,000 children gathered for a 
"Return to Oz," compete with an appearance of the original wicked 
witch of the west and a huge carpeted yellow&rick road, In Newark, 
New. Jersey, a spring festival for children at the art museum drew a 
crowd of 1200. In Pennsylvania, Herco, the parent company of the 
Hershey Park amusement center, opened its doors for "Expo 79," a • 
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jday-long celebration of IYC, sponsored by ^ the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania an<i involving all sixty-seven counties and 5000 young 
people/All children in the United States were honored by the issuance 
of a U.S. commemorative stamp dedicated to.the IYC,Future postage 
stamps will, continue to^ceep young people in the .ptyblife eye; the 
Postmaster General has accepted a recommendation that children's 
art be used kv stamp desigfi. Across the nation, the achievements and 
contributions of young people were acknowledged and applauded. 

In a sense, simply declaring a year for children guaranteed activity. 
The declaration itself required some response, if only to aift^er the 
obvious question: What are you going to do for the Year of the Child? 
That question alone made people stop and think. What needs to be 
'done? What's .the. best way to go about doing it? Is anyone else 
involvcjj?what do they think? The purposes of the year— to promote 
awareness#of ehildren*s needs, to investigate the realities of the 
present, and to devise an^fnplement strategies for future change- 
were well served by the responses to thdse question* across the United 
States. ' ' '■ ■ 

■ r - ■ , v ■ 

► » : Taking Time for Children 

IYC demonstrated again and again that there arc many 
people in the United States who are concerned about improving 
services for childnpn and who have devised imaginative and effective 
strategies ftfr action. These pages are full of their efforts. The activities 
were $6 varied and widespread, and frequently so spontaneous, that 
no one could possibly count then^ We heard of only some. All year 
we continually came upon new ones, sometimes discovered informal- 
ly. It is clear that thousands more activities wetit on without our ever 
learning of them. All w£ ckn do in this report is suggest the range and 
variety: t ^ 

^ • Accidents are the largest cause of ^eath ampng children 
over the age of ons, yet there is research which shows 
that the use of infant restraint systems reduces fatalities 
4 in- car accidents by over 90 percent and injuries by over 

80 percent, 1 In North Carolina, the IYC committee is in 
the process of developing a program in which families 
^ can check iafant re^tnjint devices out of their local 

pub^c library. • 
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• In Maryland, the Baltimore County government setup a 
"Volunteer Tutor Batik" to provideJBtZJTs for delinquent t 
youngsters who axe experiencing learning difficulties. s 

• Attending an IYC briefing for spouses of state gover- 
nors, Joyce Dreyfus, wife of the governor of Wisconsin, 
learned that her state had the fifth highest number of 
measles cases per year in the nation. Returning home, 
she spearheaded a massive immunization effort, involv- 
ing parents, young people,- and schools. Wisconsin now 
reports Ihe lowest nurittxj^pf measles cases and the 
highest immunization level for school-age childr* in the 
history of the state. 

lif Based pn its membership's wide-ranging discussion 
groups on children's issues, . the National Council of 
Jewish Women singled out the needs of children in the 
foster pare system as a focus for activity. Assisted by a 
grant from the Clark Foundation, the council undertook 
a program to train volunteers to work in the courts as 
child advocates in foster care placement case^f These 
advocates will attempt to secure speedy and sound 

■V placements for children who need them. 

• When a documentary about child abuse was shown by a 
local Texas television station with little or no publicity 
and without any accompanying information on how to 
seek help, Gail Bie? felt that something more had to be 
done. She was convinced that the program must be aired 
again, with much more publicity and local coverage. But 
media interest was low: the program, after all, had 
already been shown. Undaunted, Biel, rented a camera 
(although she had never used one before) and along with 
the Gregg County Mefitaf Health Association she shot a 
great deal of additional footage. This new segment 
featured a panel 4i scuss * on on c *"^ abuse by a 
pediatrician; a child therapist, a child protection worker, 
and a foster parent. The local cable TV station broad- 
cast the show; local newspapers, radio stations, libraries, 
$nd schools were enlisted to get word out, about the 
program; telephone hookups were arranged with volun- 
teers from the League of Women Voters, The telephone 
response was so impressive that a montf>4ater the station 
aired the program a 'second time. One outcome of this 
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* media coverage is ~ that a; new chapter of Parents .■ 

Anonymous has been established. 
• In Haywood County, Tennessee, the local IYC commit- 
tee renovated an empty '-gymnasium and set up a 
recreation and theater center for children / f 

.■ . * ' ■ " 

Taking time— a few hours, a day, a month— is the first step 

in taking action, and IYC prompted people to take time for children. 

In Louisiana, each of the gubernatorial candidates appeared before an 

open fYC state committee, meeting to present their views and answer 

questions on children's issues* Congressional Black Caucus members 

attending their ninth annual legislative weekend met in workshops on 

employment, education, housing, and foreign affairs, among others, > 

all of which raised children's concerns in a variety of contexts. Th<fc 

entire weekend was organized around the theme of "Children: 

Mankind's Greatest Resource," with plenary sessio^a&fccsses on the 

needs of children and strategies for meeting those nfcids^ 

Spipc states— Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio,' Illinois, and Kentucky, for 

example— devoted each, month to a different issue or children's xight, 

holding conferences and symposia on the theme. Nebraska organized 

a sinfilar approach and, as a result of a month's focus on children's 

right to relief in time of disaster, a statewide campaign to post **tot- 

finder*', stickers to aid rescue operations Was undertaken. In Utah, the 

^Iijb^ajry,- syste^ri -bmp&asized . a: ■ difTerent right of the child each month 

through exhibits and presentations. The city of Indianapolis, and 

many other cities ate? towns in difTerent parts of the country, featured 

a "Youth Day" in recognition of the contributions of the city's young • 

people and to provide -information on opportunities and services 

available to children and families. *' 

Speaking Out for Children: The Dialogue Begins 

\ Awareness of children's needs comes froi^ dialogue and 
public discussion. IYC provided an occasion and a forum, for people . 
to raise their concerns about children. People spoke Tout ...about^ 
troubling issues, about their fears and expectations and hopes, abotfty* 
barriers to change and opportunities for growth. We heard about &, \ 
lack of resources, inadequate coordination of services, the problems of* 
teenage pregnancy, the unmet Jlealth needs of our children, the 
pressures on American families, dangers from environmental pollu- 
tion, and the strengths and weaknesses of our educational system. W^-*-^ 
also heard about creative attempts to solve these problems, and about 
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efforts— oft^n quiet, but quietly effective— in every field. Much of * 
what we heard is reflected, in Part Two of this report and forms the 
basis for our recommendations. But here are some highlights: 
■--At an IYC conference on rural and Appalachian children held in 
Berea, Kentucky, June 4*7^ 1979, we were reminded of the special ,, 
concerns of these children and their families: - 

J .. • "Because of the transportation problenl in both urban- 
and rural areas and because more and more mothers 
with young children are returning to work, there ii an 
ever pressing need to increase the number of licensed 
family day care liomes, especially in those areas pf the 
, country where mass transit systems do not exist." 2 

• u In the Appalachian region, efforts to develop health 
services have been complicated by the fact that the 
region has pockets of excruciating poverty with malnu- 
trition, high infant mortality and shorter life expectancy, 
as well as other areas where the health situation is closer 
to the national norm. Over the years the Appalachian 
region has suffered from an inadequate supply of health 
qianpower. While the number of health providers has 
increased, the distribution of resources across the region 
is uneven." 3 ^ 

laother forums, we heard abou^other concerns. 

• About racial segregation in public schools: "fit] is ' 
illegal. It is unjust 4 and it affects more children for a 
greater period* of time with more deleterious effects than 
probably any other discriminatory -practice, . . . Outside 
of the family, our schools serve as the single most 
important institution in molding the fulure for - our 
children. Our schools have always taught mt^fe th^n 
reading "and writing. In school our <^iil 
attitudes and conceive a vision of the futurfe. In racial! 
segregated schools, children have their innocence 
spoiled by the poisons of prejudice ajid lear^i to expect a 
racially segregated future/' 4 - \ ' 4 

• About inadequate and uncoordinated services for mi* 
; grantscHtldr« ;and;;^^TAmilie5: a fatherjin Marian, 

New York, told us how his children have teen inocu- 
lated several times for measles, but never for other 
childhood diseases. Though the family moves, the 
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children*s records dp not; when asked, public agencies 
say thay cannot locate the files. Qther services do not 
gear their programs to the needs of_a population that 
frequently move;., 

About th$ effects of inflation: "We are facing tremen- 
dous problems due to inflation. We strongly feel that the 
income guidelines which set eligibility criteria for most 
federal assistance programs need to be adjusted so that 
the data that is utilized to determine the income 
guidelines reflects this inflationary status." 5 . 
About youth unemployment: "We find many young 
people with pressing economic problems, yet we find 
that programs designed to serve them ire-£umed in the 
name of triirtming wasteful expenditures in tKe ftdcral 
budget. . . . What our young people need is the expan- 
sion of those existing programs designed to train and 
prepare them for a useful future. In addition, our young 
need guarantees that such training will insure them* a 
productive place in the work force at a livable wage, 
with equal opportunity given to every young petton to 
make her or his most valuable contribution to society.*" 6 
About community-based services: "We have learned 
that we can develop small community-based agencies 
that can meet the needs of youth. We can provide places 
and people where youth feel accepted. We don't have to 
label youth or cateTgorize their problems or exclude them 
from our services because they are not income eligible* 
or because they arrive at 2:00 in the morning. We can 
.take youth with a variety of problems, a wide range of 
needs, and We can give them shelter and put them in 
touch witl\a helping, caring community.'* 7 
About preschool education for Hopi % children: "In* a 
world that, has become relatively small and cohesive, 
Hopi fematos extremely isolated. The near^t town/city 
is 60 miles distant in any direction. The Hopi Head Start 
Program is the only preschool program on the reserva- 
tion. No other day care centers, nursery schools or early 
childhood programs exist. When these two factors — 
isolation and lack of alternative preschoofs— arc placed 
together, it is obvious that the only method by which the 
Hopi preschool children can receive any services is 
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through the Head Start program. Therefore, we feel that 
Head Start on Hopi reservations should bemvailable to, 
all children, regardless pf family income l^vel. ... All . 
families, not just ibW income families, require Head 
Start and what it can offer/* 8 

ChUdreo Speak Out 

We heard from organisations,* parents, politicians^ and 
service providers, all talking about children. In addition, We heard 
from young people, talking about themselves, their lives, and their 
families. ' s 

Eight thousand children respondn to a call from the Save the 
Children Federation and* wrote letteft to President Carter. What did 
they pant him to, think about? Hcfre is a sampling: 

• "Dear Mr. President: You may remcmbeij: me. My* name 
"is Mark and I wrote you last year. This time it is for help 

. for the children of the world. So maybe -they won't be 
afraid or ashamed of themselves for no reason. And we 
could send money, clothes and mostly food. Or maybe 
. give them baths or bring them to adoption agencies. My 
brother and I were once in an adoption place. Now Pve 
grown up to have a happy life and I think everybody 
should have a good life. And I will sure help if you need 
some help/* 9 

• /'Dear President Carter; I fe^r that in the future there 
might be a nuclear war. That's what's going to happen if 
someone doesn't stop it. . . . Another thing is pollution. 
There is alot of it around Boulder and Denver. Soon it's 
going to start hurting aldt of people. We should start 
riding bicycles instead of driving cars. All I hope is that- 
when 1 grow up 1 don't have to wear a gas mask 
everytime I go put/* 10 " « 

• "Dear President Carter: 1 believe that the world is 
running out of energy and cars are not helping it very 
much. I think that we could go back to horses except 
when its "raining/ Please write back/* 11 

• "Dear President Carter: I have some fears and they are 
that when I grow up the house will be $100,000 and 
nobody hardly can afford it. We might even be riding 
horses or big dogs." 12 
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• "Some people call this place the sluAis, others call it the 
ghetto. But I call it a bad place tjfcive. 1 woyld like to ' 

f five in good conditions. Not some place wher^e you see a 
roach every ten or fifteen minutes. Where the parks are 
• ragged and the grass barely turps grccn:" a . 

* "Dear M^r, President: I don't like pollution/it's like a 
real messy room that belongs to all people and nobody 

* cleans If up." 14 

« "Dear President Carter: I think there should be no 
>§moking in this country. . , . There is too much junk 
rood for kids. Commercials on TV are bad fo* kids like 
cereal and toy commercials. Things that you buy don't 
. work as good as they do on the commercials.** 15 

• "pear Mr. President: The cost of living is high and my 
N^nfs paycheck is low. I think they should go togeth- 
er." 1 * 

# "Dear Mr. President: I suggest you kind of hide some 
fuel in the ground or someplace, you know, liien before 
another president comes along, which I hope doesn't, 
you tell him *kbout it. Then when we get bigger just take 
a little of it out then wait for other t kids to growhip and 
tell other presidents about it and^keep doing it. S>b don't 
just thcow this letter aside, I'm really serious/* 17 

The year provided many varied forums for young people. 
Children of'emplfeyees of the .Department of Agriculture presented 
their impressions of their parents' jobs in drawings; one child reported 
on his picture that "my father likes his machine and his mustache," 
Over 700 high school students met with commijjiity, political, and 
professional leaders at a conference sponsored by Wayne County, 
Community College in Detroit. The resulting report,' based on the 
recommendations of the participant^ has been distributed to school 
boards, legislators, and'eommunity organizations at local,' styte, and 
federal levels. In Carroll County, Tennessee, the newspaper conduct- 
ed interviews with a cross*sectian of the county's children— 'children 
born in other countries, handicapped youngsters, children living on 
isolated farms, and many others— and published these stories in a 
special edition. In Louisiana, 10,000 young people met to discuss the 
spate's priorities for children arfd young people; and fourth graders in 
the Bronx presented a weekly TV show, "News and Views/' 

Hn an IYC meeting sponsored by the Alabama Human Relations 
Council as part of its three-day conference, children discussed the 
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pain and humiliation of schoof ^ by hunger. Repeatedly, 

these yougg people stressed Ihe i^^tance of the school lunch and 
breakfast programs. One teenager dhillenged people to look around, 
here at home. She explained how sh^aaSecn hungry children when 
she went on a Girl ScouUrip to Mexrt>& : Returning to Alabama, she 
opened her eyes, for the first time as shl^eii^it, and saw the hungry 
children in her own community. ^ " * ^ 

Approximately 100 youths, ages twelve tp ^htccn, came from 
sixteen cities to participate in a conference sponsi^ed by thfc United 
Neighborhood Centers, of America apd six of\iJs -Mtmber agencies. 
Their, recornmend$tipris 6h education, •mployn^nt, juvenile justice, 
health, and reci^atton th^t emerged from the minting' stressed the 
need for communication, relevance^ in educational curricula, expan- 
sion of job opportunities, improved access to hdUth Care, and 
increased young people's participation in policy for^xlatiori and 
decision making'in all areas. > ;\ v 

Students in Detroit had 'a great deal to, say about theii^ schools; 

* ' \ '• l \ ■ 

• *if classrooms had twenty, twenty-five students in Ihen^ 

or if possible less than that, and an open classroqm 
atmosphere was adopted, then teachers would have^ 
more time to deal with *students^ on more of art* 
^dividual basis and schools would be more effective.** 1 ' 

• "These /things, dedicated teachers, special counsellors 
and t security combihed are needed in the schools. 

* Students, like myself, who want to learn, who want an 
education, want to see changes, and see changes 'wprk 
successfully. * ?w 

• "What the educational system needs is a sense of 
belonging. So many times children in the earlier grades 
feel left but or that they don't count and therefore do^ 
learn. Also in high schools many students drop out 
because they feel that they won't be missed if they leave 

" and never return, which is probably true. But if schools 
added a sense of belonging or a need for students of 
maybe even making a student seem more than a 
number, the educational system would be alot better 
and the products of the system would also be better/' 20 

• "One change needed is an effective way to recognize the 
educational needs of each individual student. Every 
student does not' learn at the same speed, but each 
student of a class is taught at the same speed/ 121 
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• **It*s very, very hasd if v . J parents aren^t concerned and 
' . they let their children stay at home, watch TV, and 

whatever, without understanding that knowledge is 

more important than a cartoon at times* There's got to 

' ■ be a time for studying and there's got to be a time for 

learning and watching cartoons and playing and things 

* like that/* 22 ^ 

* . ■ # - " '■ 

During IYC young pcfcple talked about their fears, their 

ideas, and their hopes: 

• "Inflation; grown-ups think that they are the only ones 
• that feel it, but it hurts youth just as bad. ... An 

inquisitive child often looks forward to the day when he 
too may be -able to protect a child. But observing 
inflation, the child feels fright. Fear, an animal instinct, 
takes over. An impulse to obtain, vast amounts of money 
when he is older for means of survival rushes to his 
.■ ' . brain.** 23 *. 

• "The issues that we felt needed serious attention arc, 
( that all children shduld grdV up in an environment of 

freedom and dignity; all children should have the right 
- to nourishing food and decent housing; and that 
0 . mothers should be given special care before children are 

born; and finally that children should never be treated 
harshly or cruelly/* 24 \ 

• "To me, freedom includes being able to live in a world 
free from wars and pollution. It also means the freedom 
to be what you want. People should not keep you from 

O making choices because of your religion, race, or j&ex." 25 

• In Vermont, as part of "Project Speak Out," junior and 
senior high school students expressed concerns on topics 
ranging from abuse to neglect and incest, their parents* 

• drinking, lack of any facilities in some smaller Vermont 
communities, teenage pregnancy and suicide, the lack of 

' sex educa<ion in the schools, and inadequate summer 
job opportunities. 
, t ;. • Some members of the Children's Advisory Panel to the 

"National Commission' identified several of the fetos 
paramount among young people today: "Fear of going 
to war; fear of people manipulating children; fear of 
authorities not supporting or protecting youth when the' 
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youth has turned someone in; fear of physical and 
4 mental abuse; fear of our , future existence and the 
possibility of nuclear war ;^fear of growing into parents* 

- bad habits; fear of groups that teach violence and 
hatred; an awareness of the distortion in the mass 

" media; an awareness of unequal treatment of criminals 
because of class status; a concern about the passage of 
ERA legislation; implications of the role of women in^ 
our future society; an awareness of, too many pressures 
on young people today" 26 

• "Children of Texas, like all the children of the world, 
need room to stretch out and play in. In this rat-race 
world, recreation is a must to remain sane. However; 
many children are denied this recreation area. I hail 
from Houston, fifth largest city in the U,S., 140th in 
park acreage per people. . . > To preserve quality of life, 
an aggres^ve land acquisition policy must be adopted. 
One child being hurt in the street while playing is one 
• * child ioQ many/* 27 

# 

Building Momentum: Access to Millions 

_ ^ Increased public awareness creates powerful momentum. 

During 19797 the media helped build a momentum for children. Each 
ot the major television networks produced public service announce- 
ments and designated a staff person to focus on IYC Newspapers, 
too, often assigned reporters to the story. Special feature coverage in 
all media dealt with the issues of th$ year, not just the events. The 
symbol of the year gave the media a theme around which to build, 
arid children's concerns were increasingly recognized as newsworthy. 
Media coverage generated public interest, which in turn generated . 
further media coverage. Chapter 7 of this report tells more of the 
media stqry. 

~The media offer one route to an audience of millions of people. ' 
There are others. National organizations have a direct link to their 
membership, and when an organization turns its attention to children, 
the ripple effect reacfies a long way. With communication and 
information networks already in place, these groups possess enormous 
potential for mobilizing interest and activity at every level Through 
publications, mailings, special programs, seminars, and annual meet- 
ings, IYC was promoted throughout the country by the more than 380 
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afFiliates of Big Brgthers/Big Sisters; tjie 57,000 board members and 
volunteers of ttfe Camp Fire Girls; {he nearly 1000 chapters of the 
March of Dimes; the 3000 professionals and thousands of volunteers 
associated with Boys' Clubs; the 450,000 members of Future Home- 
makers of America* the 344 Girl Scouts Councils; the 252 affiliates of 
Girls' CUibs of America; the 500 YWCA's and the 1800 YMCA's. 
Thi/list is but a beginning: 

• 3 he Girl Scouts made a strong organizational commit- 
I men t to IYC, from the national board to the grassroots 

local Girl Scout Councils, involving almost 2.5 million 
members. Wkh the theme of "Find the Gift in Every 
Child", the major goal was to identify ways in which 
Girl Scouts could help make the Unifed Nations 
f Declaration of the Rights of the Child a reality for all 

children, boU> here and abroad, ; * 

• The United Neighborhood Centers of America request- 
ed^ach of i& member agencies tcu^iescribe permanent 

^-Jfrogram services for children and to investigate tlie 
' expan^n of such efforts. 

• Religious groups welcomed the pppprtunity that IYC 
presented for organizing public discussion of and action 
on children's needs. For example. Church Women 
United held a leadership conference on IYC for dele- 
gates from forty states and seven countries; the United 

- ' ' ' Church Board for Homeland' Ministries distributed 
thousands of packets on IYC; and the Leadership 
Conference of National Jewish Women's Organizations, 
a coalition reaching a total membership of 1 million 
women, pledged itself to s*udy and disseminate the 
. , Rights of the Child, to identify and address unmet needs 

themselves and in cooperation with other groups. ' 

• The American Hospital Association sent a resource kit 
to 2000 hospitals across the nation to develop programs 
in child abuse prevention, accident prevention, immuni- 
zation, and preparation of children for hospital admis- 
sion. ; ■ 

• The National Education Association produced and 
arranged with national TV and radio networks to air 
public service announcements on IYC; ii> addition, 
NEA distributed literature on cultural diversity and on 
other IYC issues to teachers throughout the country. 
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•^The American Academy of Pediatrics involved its 
18,000 members in an JYC program to "Speak Up for 
Children" on accident prevention, nutrition, immuniza- 

" tion, and comprehensive health education. 

• The United States Committee for UNICEF distributed 
over 1 million copies of its IYC activities brochure, over 
* 250,000 copies of eight issues of its IYC newsletter, and 
many materials for educators. The committee's resource 
center answered over 250,000 requests for information. 

. ' ■: ) V . 

Expertise for ChiWreo /\ , 

Get involved. Every level must pay attention to children 
and must take appropriate responsibility for addressing their nfWs. 
These^were some of the messages of the year. Indeed, IYC inspired 
groups whose focus has not been specifically on children UTdevote 
their particular expertise to a children's issue. 

The Jewish Braille Institute iransiated the UN Declaration of 
Rights of the Child into Braille. Two hundred Junior Leagues in the 
United States/Canada, and Mexico undertook local child advocacy 
projects for IYC. The American Occupational Therapists' Association 
developed materials for working with school systems in programs for 
learning disabled, retarded, vision and hearing impaired, and physi- 
cally handicapped students. TheTJnited Auto Workers discussed the 
IYC in twenty-seven week-long leadership institutes. And young 
people were invited to exhibit at the annual convention of the 
American Sculptors' Society. 

Children's concerns were covered in the; publications of the 
American Optomctric Association; \hc American Dietetic Associa- 
tion; the American Psychology Association (these devoted an entire 
issue to children); the National Automobile Club; the United Auto 
Workers; the newsletter of the National Association of Counties; and 
the International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Ironworkers. Othef groups devoted part or all of their annual 
meetings to children, for example, at the convention of the New 
Mexico Institute of Architects in Albuquerque, presentations on 
playground design were directed to high school students. The Council 
on Foundations, an association of over 800 private grantmakers/ 
adopted "Children and Youth" as its 1979 annual conference theftie^ 
During .the three-day meeting close to 100 national experts and 
program professionals and over 700 foundation executives explored 
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children's program and funding needs in the* areai. of development, 
health, education, and employment. The American Public Health 
Association devoted its annual convention to child and family health 
in the U.S. Over 1 1,000 workers participated in hundreds of seminars. 
The American Lung Association gave increased emphasis to child- 
related concerns in several of its standing committees. 

Building Alliances 

. The constituency for children crossed lines that have 

traMionally separated interest groups. Repeatedly throughout the 
year, people sounded a call for. cooperation: "We need the local 
j^eople out in the field, on the streeLbeating bushes and rattling cages, 
x tojart talking with each other and^cooperating with each other." 28 
Gnftips and individuals around the country answered the call, arid by 
working* together, all w,cje strengthened: 

. • . " • T Ji£ Minorities Conference sponsored by this commis* 
^sion and funded by the Rockefeller Foundation, drew 
over 120 representatives of ethnic, cultural, and lari-~ 
guage minority groups* For three days in Washington . 
they talked together and hammered out alliances for • 
children. Groups that in the past have tended to 
concentrate their efforts inward, on their particular 
• ' membership found that they share a common concern— 
their children. 

- , * From across the country, 350 representatives of govern- 
ment, social sdFvice and public interest agencies, media, 
and tht* academic community met for two days in a 
conference on child &buse co-spoasored by the Annen- 
berg School of Communications of the University of 
Pennsylvania atfd the BushXenter on Chifd Develop- 
ment and Social Policy of Yale University, 

• In a cooperative venture, the Navajo Tribe of Arizona 
worked with the states of New Mexico and Arizona to 

- draft model standards for day care on their reservations. 

• A workshop on children in Michigan brought together 
the Citizens for the International Year of theXhild, the 

> Michigan Academy of Pediatrics* the P.T.A., the Pro- 

bate Court and several other private and public agencies 
and individuals. This diverse group had a common 
bond: "Membership/anges politically from far right to 
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far left, economically from welfare to wealthy, and V. \ 
from housewives to university faculty. What we have in 
* common is our children/* 29 • 

• Planning for a **Circumpolar Conference" got under- 
way. Children who ITve in the Arctic njgion, youtig 

9 people from eight countries— Icfcland, Greenland, Cana- 

da, the United States, the- Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Finland, Sweden, and Norway would come 
together to talk with a focus on health and community. 
The plans for this conference were made during IYC, 
the first steps in the enormous task of arranging for 
transportation, translators, arid facilities. 

• The National Council on YMCA's involved 60Q parents 
and young people # in a special seminar on mother- 
daughter programs. , 

. • Over ninety delegates from Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska participated in a conference on strategies to 
diminish the need for foster care through* preventive 
services and long-range planning. . 

• A number of youth-serving, religious, social welfare, 
health, governmental, and juvenile justice organizations 

.'-joined in an IYC conference in Maryland to produce $ 
working paper covering mainstreaming^hildhopd nutri- 
tion, parental involvement in education, foster care, 
parenting; day care, and* several other subjects. That 
paper, in turn, formed the basis for a three-day confer- 
ence on Maryland's childr&n by the Office for Children, 
and Youth. , * **■ 

m The thirty-three agencies that composed the Federal 
Interagency Committee worked together and produced 
a report, "Federal Programs that Relate to. Children/* 30 

0 

Doing HoHHmofk ; Getting the Facts and Figures 

Public awareness generates a call for action. Yet action 
must be built on information, on carefully planned strategy, and on a 
keen sense of what is needed and what is available. What's bkst for 
children? No simple or single answer exists. Before formulating a 
meaningful respqnse, people must address other, perhaps more precise 
questions, certainly not less?' important ones. Who are America's 
children? Where do they live? What services do they need? TRe list is 
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virtually- endless. During IYC, Americans locked for answers. 
Sometimes the search turned up what they had expected all along; 
frequently they were surprised;, often they came up with more 
questions instead of answers. But it was all part of people doing their 
homework/ * , 

The homework involved gathering data on needs and services. In 
Arkansas, for example, a nonprofit group, called the Arkansas 
Advocates for Children and Famili^k, compiled and published 
findings on the needs of Arkansas children. They reported compelling, • 
often disturbing ^statistics: on the percentage of children living in 
families with an incojne below poverty level; on the percentage of 
'women in the labor force with children under six; on the percentage 
of premature births; on the percentage of counties with no practicing 
obstetrician-gynecologist; on the percentage of developmeirtally 
disabled children not receiving education and training; on the number 
of child abuse investigations; on the number of children in, long-term 
foster care. % 

Similar projects to gain information went on in other parts of the 

country: * ^ ^ 

^ - 

\ ■ ■ 

* m The Council of Negro Women, representing 250 black 
women's organizations, conducted a needs assessment 
on black children and proposed an agenda * for the 
1980 % s, \ 

^ « The Connecticut IYC committee conducted a compre- 
hensive needs assessment that will culminate in a 
governor's conference on children, youth, and families 
in A^ril 1980. 

• In the state of Washington, the Office of Children, 
, , Youth 'and families directed its efforts toward complet- 
ing a statical children's needs assessment in prepara- 
tion for the White House Conference on Families. 

• In Montana, the IYC committee worked with the state's 
department of, health 'to examine -the health needs of 
children in rural communities. 

• The National Slack Child Development Institute con- 
i . ducted a national needs assessment, looking in particu- 
\ t l ar at single parents, day care, foster, care, and teenage 

employment. 

• The Colorado Commission - on Children and their 
Families published "The Children of Colorado/* with 

/ 
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statistics ranging from demographics and/ income to 
immunization levels by counties. 
; • In Utah, the IYC committee conducted and published a 
comprehensive analysis of the statistics on children and 
<- youths in the state. * * « 

. ' *• 

Sometimes these assessments disclo^Tprobleins or dimen- 
sions of problems thafWi no* been previoifsly recognised. In Utah, 
for example, it was discovered that ah alarmingly large number of 
children who were walking or riding bicycles had been killed in car 
accidents, many officii had occurred at safety crossings. As a result 
of this finding, the governor has begun an intensive review of safety 
policies. In North Carolina, the Lumbccs held county-wide meetings 
with, the welfare department to document the extent of services for 
mentally retarded American Indian children. Upon learning that 
needed services and 'facilities did not exist, the group /made the 
provisiop of services a priority for advocacy efforts. ... ' 

Along with noods assessments, IYC prompted workshops, on-site 
inspections, studies, exhibits, and seminars to look at who children are* 
and what they need; „ / 

m In New Mexico, the IYC committee toured every facility 
for children, taking along with them the heads of t the 
state "agencies responsible for particular programs. In 
this way, the people with responsibility for services saw 
k # first-hand the strengths and weaknesses of the programs 

£ under their jurisdiction.^ In certain instances, these 

on-site visits provoked immediate changes in policy; in 
others, further review and continuing monitoring were 
promised; . 

# In Mississippi, the IYC committee held a state confer- 
ence on the needs of children, emphasizing day care and 

V Head Start issues. ■ * • „' 

m In Oregon, the IYC committee, working %yith the State 
— " Office. ^f Children, Youth ami-Families, sponsored a 
• ' series of workshops to discuss the needs of children and 
families/ 

• The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
sponsored a study of housing discrimination against 
families with children. 

\ m The Smithsonian Institution held a major international 
conference on how children use museums. 
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> The Aspen Institute committed itself to a major program 
on human development called 'The First Twenty Year* 
of Life*!* Historically, the institute has brought together 

' business leaders with heads of governments, top-level 
scientists, academlcsTand other experts to discuss major 
issues of global significance such as .disarmament or 
energy policy. In extending its scope to children's issues* 
the institute acknowledged the worldwide importance of 
these concerns. The institute intends this*||rograra to cut 

N across traditional lines. Numerous year-round n events 
will result—meetings, conferences and seminars,, with 
publication of the papers presented. The An is not only 
to clarify issues, but to plan for action. \s.'i 
A conference of media representative convened hy the 
John and Mary Markle Foundation at the request of the 
national IYC commission, took a hard look at children's 
TV programming. The participaAts recommended a full 
congressional level review of all children's advertising, 
programming, ^nd scheduling. 

Foundation associations looked at the needs and prob- 
lems of children. The Clearinghouse for Midcontinent 
Foundations, the Council of Michigan Foundations, the 
Minneapolis Council on Foundations,^ tbc^Donors Fo- 
rum, of Chicago, apd other groups ail hem national, 
regional, and locally focused confqrences-to assess the 
funding ai^d project needs of children.' In* many cases, 
they developed resource lisfs of grants for children, or 
conducted statewide surveys of programs for youth; in 
others,^ they turned their/attenlion to high priority 
problems within their city, state, or region, such as a lack 
of programs for young girls or for the handicapped. 



In nearly every instance, the attempts to document the 
nature and extent of children's needs exposed a different kind of* 
problem; the'Iack or inadequacy of data. The report df the Arkansas 
Advocates for Children antf Families sums up this dilemma at the . 
estate level, but it reflects the national dilemma as well: 

^' "On the technical side, we want to confess at the outlet our 
own frustration and ' dissatisfaction with the lack of 
comparability of the statistics included- . . ,_We were_ 



forced to contend witji the fact that each agency or 
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department has it? own methods for cataloguing and 
- classifying its data, including its owiu individual system of 

* -grouping by age, , . , This Jack of comparability of data, 

our inability to find current statistics in certain areas, and - 
the tremendous number of different source* we have had 
to, contact to obtain even, the small amount, of data 

♦ ' provided in this volume raises for us the serious question 

of the adequacy of the data base upon which any of our 
present services,, to children are being planned and provid- 
ed. Wei are cognjeant of the vital heed for improved 
services and of the priority services have over data 
collection and analysis in- the minds and hearts of most 
concerned professionals. Yet, it is our conviction , that 
accurate information is necessary if the services are to he 
planned JtfTmaximal effectiveness and efficiency." 31 

In taking the time to look at children, people booked back in history 
to get a perspective on the present and an outlook for the future. The 
Wybming Governor's task forc$ on IYC created a pictorial history of 
.Wyoming's children. The Guadalupe Organization of Arizona set up 
an IYC project to involve community adults and youths directly in 
creating an ongoing historical and cultural center. Museums took ups 
the spirit of the year. Atlanta's High Museum of Art, in collaboration 
with Emory University, presetted a folk and fine art exhibit called 
"Childhood in America." Along witli a' companion series of confer- 
ences, the exhibit explored historical changes in how children have 
been depicted *in art, thus casting light on how they have been 
perceived by society over time. In a similar vfcin, "The History of 
Educational Toys in America: Colonial Times to the Present" was 
developed by the Robert Hull Fleming Museum of the University of 
Vermont. And a history of child labor was shown at the Walter 
Reuther Museum in Detroit. \ 

Looking to Other Cultures 

The international dimension of IYC provided a chance for 
people in the U.S. to share with other countries, to compare prpblrtns 
and solutions, and t gain new insights int^Americaa societal 

• t For 36' days a group of media professionals from 30 
countries came together in the United States. Sponsored 
by the United States thternatitfcal Communication 
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Agency, HEW and Exxon,' and administered by the 
Association for Library, Services to Children (a division 
of the American Library Association) and by WPBT 
(public television of South Florida), this symposium 
initiated a dialogue on children and the media— books, 
radio, and T.V. In: a sense, the international nature of 
the symposium was an acknowledgment of the techno- 
logical advances that have broken down national barri- 
ers. But the group did more than recognize the obvious. 
Redefinitions . of responsibility and strategies for sharing 
of resources^ and programming emerged; an internation- 
al newsletter was proposed* Is well as a non-profit 
"bank- through which codntri^s can exchange programs 
at low or no cost. 

In Arizona, an IYC international exchange program 
sponsored by the Arizona Association of School Psy- 
chologists involved psychologists, special educators, 
elected ofticials and parents in adapting and translating 
special education materials and methodology to reflect 
Mexican culture. When initial investigations revealed 
that many, handicapped children were out of school 
altogether because of a lack of services," a binational 
school was established in Mexico, 
In a session centered pn IYC concerns, delegates to the 
October 1979 World Leisure and Recreation Associa- 
tion meeting exchanged ideas and methods for promot- 
ing learning through play and leisure time activities. 
In cooperation with the \YC f Commissidn of Mexico, the 
Office of Bilingual Education (HEW> used the IYC 
drawings and,e$says of Mexican children to prepare a 
•bilingual bicultural curriculum for grammar school 
children in the United States. 

The Public Health Service funded a survey and analysts 
of health-related beliefs and behavior of children in four 
countries, including the United States, in order # to 
ijnprove the use of health care facilities and promote" 
self-reliance in health care, ■ * ■ ■ ' % 

The U.S. Department of Justice and the State Depart- 
ment funded lawyers and other professionals selected by 
IYC commissions in participating nations to review, 
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analyze, publish* and promote discussion of their coui^ 
tries* laws affecting the rights 6f children. 

Children Learning About Each Other ^ 

One of the major goals of IYC was to promote recognition 
and respect for the ideas pf children and their contributions to 
American society, and to provide new forums for young people to 
speak Out about their needs, hopes, and problems. Thousands of 
children helped IYC fulfill this goal by playing a central role in the 
year.- ■ »■ • ' ■ . ' " : 

• Children and staff from three treatment centers in 
Denver for emotionally disturbed young people visited 
Japan at the invitation of a Japanese social welfare 
foundation. The detailed arrangements for this three- 
week visit were handled through the Cooperative efforts 
of social service agencies, juvenile courts, media, local 

v businesses, and members of Denver's Japanese commu- 
nity. The children had kn unusual opportunity to learn 
about a different culture; the staff were able to observe 
and discuss varying treatment techniques, 

■ • • Students in Montclair, New Jersey , set up an imaginative 
In-school museum to reflect the multi-ethnic nature of 
v their community. The school district is an u^ban one 
with approximately 6000 students, 45 percent minority, 
55 percent non-minority. A sizable portion , of the 
minority , groups are foreign students or Engltsh-as^a- 
second-language students who come from # twenty-eight 
different countries and speak seventeen languages - 
Students stocked the museum by collecting and display- 
ing papers and artifacts, by writing essays, making tapes 
or drawing pictures describing the cultures of their 
homes. Subsequently they exchanged these with children 
in other countries through a program called "Culture in 
a Shoebox/ 4 * 

• Every day of the 365 days of" the Year of the Child, 
children in New York could "Dial-a-Story" and listen to 

I a different sixty-second recording. They could hear the 
Navajo story of the first man and the first woman, or 
tales of Appalachian life. They could learn about little- 
known holidays and ancient myths, about grandparents 
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and siblings. And in orie very special week, they could 
dial a celebrity: Ambassador Andrew Young remember- 
ing his father's advice, "Don't get mad* get smart; M 
Helen Hayes reminiscing about her start in the theater 
at age four; Governor Hugh Carey recounting the 
adventures of a Dutch boy in early New York; Raul 
Julia talking about his commitment to work during IYC 
to help hungry children; Arthur Ashe telling aspiring 
athletes to keep training, but to remember there are 
other avenues to follow as well; and Jean Young 
describing the world-wide observance of the IYC Thisj 
project of the New York Telephone Company was a 
tremendous success; 79,000 calls came in during the 
celebrity weet alone. 

' A ' four-day symposium held by the Sun Company 
brought together 200 eighteen-year-olds from fifty 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and eight foreign countries to discuss the quality 
of life for young people in the world community. 
The Pan Pacific Education and Communication Expert-* 
ments. by Satelfite (PEACESAT) Project, . which' links 
people by satellite for live, two-way seminars, was 
enlisted during IYC for discussions of IYOrelated 
topics. Hawaiian students shared information with 
students from Pacific Basin nations on such issues as 
education, health, environment and community devel- 
(jpment, PartiapatingMocales included New Zealand, 
Suva, Fiji, Copk Islands, American Samoa, Rarotonga, 
Tonga, Ajae, Nueva, Saipan, Santa Cruz, and Pago 
Pago. - 

A California Gir! Scouts council encouraged scouts to 
seek out newly relocated Vietnamese refugees. Recruit- 
ment material was printed in Vietnamese and health and 
cross-cultural packets were developed as well. J 
The Cloisters Children's Museum in Marylandlopened 
new awareness for children in a story-telling wogram 
with folk tales of Ireland, India, Africa, and Korea and 
through a series of classes in Braille ajid sign language.. 
In a similar effort to explore avenues between children, 
a Girl Scout troop in Igwa learned the Girl Scout 
promise and some 'campfire songs in sign language so 
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that they could comijumicate with children in a school 
for the deaf, . • v 

' m Black inner-city junior high school students in Philadel- 
phia from a national championship team played chess 
by satellite with teenager? in Yugoslavia. A few months - 
later, they traveled to Yugoslavia to meet their former 
opponents. 

* ■. ■ 

Breaking Down Stereotypes • 

. Nice girls donH study math. Or do they? A study by the 
National Institute of Education looked into how girls* achievement in 
mathematics is influenced by cultural and sexual stereotypes. No one 
wants to adopt a handicapped child. Or do they? The North 
American Council on Adoptable Children in Minneapolis sponsored 
an IYC project that trained fifty volunteers in method to eliminate 
barriers in the placement of handicapped children in permanent 
homes. This was a year to explore and explode stereotypes. 

^ • We heard about some of the myths and misconceptions 
surrounding gifted and talented studehts: that there are 

• notified students; that gifted students are found only in 
» the white middle class; th*t gifted students will strive in 

spite of schools and teachers; that students gifted in one 
area are gifted in all; that gifted students have no 
emotional difficulties; that the needs of the gifted 
student can be ignored until 4iigh school; . that gifted 
students have no learning disabilities; that gfrade level 
acceleration is the best approach for meeting the needs 
of gifted students; that gifted students arc easily identi- * 
fled. 32 <f . . 

• And we were told about the stigma of illegitimacy: "If 
you conceive a child out of wedlock afld don't want to 
marry before this child is born, this child is stigmatized 

'with that. . . » What we are trying, to do is'eradicate that 
stigma." 33 ' 1 

• A student in Detroit said: "Educators have students too 
stereotyped. They feel they are students, so naturally 
they're bad and don't know a thing/' 34 - 

• Stereotypes Of parenting roles artecting child custody 
decisions, 'xiext. challenged. One. father complained of 
"male judges 4>£sJowing custody to women because they 
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arc women/ no^ because they are necessarily better 
parents/* 35 ; \ . 

• Others described a juvenile court system that can in 
many instances treat girls more harshly than boys: "The 
traditional family has always exerted greater, contrpl 
over the behavior of its daughters in order to protect 
their reputation. A good girl is obedient to parental 
demands; while sons are encouraged to sow their wild 
oats, and their independent bg havior, if hot encouraged, 
is at least tolerated. Like good parents, police and court 
personnel respond differently to the indiscretions of 
young men and women" 36 s 

We heard about stereotypes and about moves to bre^k 

, X '•'.**■ , 

• To refute myths about handicapped children, the Den-" 
ver Children's Museum and the Colorado State .Depart- * 
meht of Educaton published "Like Me, like Ydu." The 
National Association of Retarded Citizens worked to 
increase public awareness of services and techniques for 
developing the fullest potential of retarded children, To 
promote children's understanding of diabetes, the Amer- 
ican Diabetes Association produced a film called, **A* 

' Deferent Trick, A Different Treat* . 

• In New Mexico, exchanges between nursery schools and 
a senior citizens center brought together old and young 
people; so too did a Maine program that involved 
elderly residents in the-*ctivities of a fourth grade cl&ss. 

• To break down barriers to communication between 
teenagers and parents, a Westchester, New York, school 
district compiled a booklet called "What Every Adoles- 
cent Would Like His Her Parent to Know/* which 
discusses drug and alcohol abuse, family interactions, 
and setting limits. _..■./- 

• Our Children's Advisory Panel called for **a learning 
environment in which students are given an awareness, 
understanding and a respect for other people's cultures, 
language and traditions. It is not represented by a. single 
course or individual student or faculty piember, but it is 
an over-arching set of principles shared by the school 
community." 37 
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Moving into Action: Hoping Parents 

Once information is gathered and people know what they 
need to know, it is possible to formulate a plan for moving into action. 
In devising new strategies for change and in evaluating the old, people 
reaffirmed an essential priority; - • 

• "Certainly one of the most basic rights is to grow up in a 
healthy, nouri$|iing family which has available to it the 
resources and support it needs to do for its children 
what all families want; each child's optimum develop- 
ment as a happy, productive and responsible person. . . . * 
We Wish to urge consideration by this commission of 
support for the development of family resource pro- ^ 
grams, ndghborhocki-basea* inter-generational in com- 
position with- special emphasis on preparation for 
parenthood for school children; experience with infants 
for young prospective parents; and a strengthening of 
natural neighborhood networks made available to all the 
young families in th* commjunity " 38 

• "We feel the role of government is -to protect and 
* enlarge people's freedom to make their own choices 

about their lives. We suggest that when government acts 
it should be to strengthen the ability of parents' to do 
their job by providing more resources of money and 
authority, . . . We recommend guaranteeing employ- 

■ ment for at least one parent of every family where there 
is a child so that in such families employment rate is no 

. more than one or one and a half percent. \ .. . We 
recommend much more vigorous attacks on job discrim- 
ination, on-the-job feelipgs that limit employment for 
. members of minority groups and women. We recom- 
mend a series of measures to make sure that all families 
have the same choice of family services that the middle- 

vatftf' upper-income families have now. And to ensure 
that families that use services are not stigmatized for 
taking advantage of them. We are thinking of the whole 
r^nge* of services from medical to, homemaker services, 
and most especially child care/' 39 

To be fully involved and to make realistic choices for their 
families, parents need information, support; and power IYC projects 
around the country recognized these needs: 
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• In Morton Grove /Illinois, a three-day "Family Celebra- ■ 
tion" offered seminars for. parents on topics silch as:j : . 
helpfng parents explain death to children; natural ^ 
childbirth; helping parents communicate with tficir .;. 
children; nutrition; how to choosy a child care "center; 
parenting issues surrounding infertility and adoption;; 
strategies for parenting non-sex role bound children; > 
child abuse; preparing for kindergarten ; foster care, 

> The John Muir Memorial Hospital in Walnut Creek, 
California developed a program called "Parent Talk;" a 
forum for discussing child-rearing of children ages two 

. to five. * ' - f ' 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development , 
sponsored television spots to warn parents of the 
dangers to children of lead paint poisoning. 
In Arkansas a broad coalition of medical personnel, 
parents, and volunteers began setting up a statewide 
system for early - diagnosis and treatment of hearipg - 
impairment iri very young children. 
Jjn Detroit, workshops designed by Skills Development 
Systems covered parenting alone; living with yourself 
and liking it; when your child gets on your last nerves; 
speaking up for yourself. We were told about the impact 
df the series: * 4 [The workshops gave) . . . recognition and 
thus legitimacy to the 'unmentionables' that influence 
the quality of life within familitesV I refer to the burden* 
and frustrations of parenting alone. The fears and 
anxieties attached to finding out who you are, what you 
do and don't like about yourself. The recognition that 
it's all right to just want to get away from your child 
sometimes, and the awareness of the escape an(kthe 
attendant frustrations caused by not assefsng 

yourself/* 40 

Many federal agencies ofTered compressed lime and 
flexi-time to employees to allow them to work a full 40 
hours in four days, or to work five days at hours that 
respond to the complex timetables of their families. 
In Columbia, §outh Carolina, an organization of inmate 
Jaycees, with the assistance of other Jaycees and of M 
state legislator, raised the money and did much of the£> 
work for converting a prison waiting room into a day " 

So , 
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care center for inmates* children who artf visiting their 
incarcerated fathers. In this way children visti^g their* 
fathers are offered a pleasant atmosphere. Since the 
Center is staffed full-time, children find a comfortable, 
supervised place to be while Jheir parents have a chance 
for a more private t^me together. 



% In Idaho, a Ptople-to- People 1YC project opened a 
community resource center utilizing a volunteer out r 
reach effort to meet the special needs of single-parent 

families. 

• A national coalition of labor union women urged/ 
Congress to pass comprehensive child care legislation. 

-•' The New Hampshire Association for Mental Health 
arranged a conference for parents covering subjectskuch 
as divorce; alcoholism and drugs; peer,group pressure; 
building positive self-images in children; organized^ 
sports; why adolescents join cults; and the effects of TV." 

• The National Center for Child AU^se and Neglect, 
HEW, in cooperation with the'T^M Company and 
Station WQED in Pittsburgh, broadcast & tine-hojur 
documentary on child abuse and negjpet. The program 
stressed that raising children is difficult for everyone and 
requires preparation and support, 

• The Office of Education, HEW/ funded a television 
series called "Footsteps" drarrfatizing problems faced by 
parents. • ; j ^ 

• The Rehabilitation. Services Administration, HEW, 
sponsored a project* to help^arents who have recently 
learned that their child is developmental^ disabled. — 

• The Department of the Interior built special piers so, 
handicapped children could fish. The Park Service 
intensified efforts to make parks mpre accessible to a^} 
children, through, for example, nature trails for blind 
children, ' * - • 

• In Illinois, a seminar on preventive services, co-spon- 
sored by the s^tate IYC commission and th^Department 

jrf Ct«ldren and Family Sc^i^es, analyzed state and 
w "" r local services for children m orubr to formulate, public 
policy to assist parents in their child-rearing roitfs. 
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Young People in Action 

v IYG was not a year to do things "to" children, or even 
strictly to do things **for" children. Instead, it was a year to learn 
about children and to begin to design a society that would give them 
room and opportunity to grow* Throughout their presentations, young 
people insisted on a recognition of their owa strengths and capabili- 
ties: . 

International Year of the Child is to make people aware 
that problems with children exist That's the main effort— 
to convince people that children have feelings anji want to 
be treated like anyone else; want to have responsibilities!; 
1 want people to respect them as much as children respect 
anyone else. 41 ; * ' m 

As with their parents, any strategies for involving young people in 
decision making and in taking responsibility must provide young 
people with reliable information about issues that concern, them. 
Many 1YC activities aimed at disseminating information: 

• The Red Women of North America devised an inge- 
nious plan to get information to American Indian young 
people pn the dangers of alcohol.- To demonstrate 
graphically the importance and the pleasures of physical 
fitness, the group sponsored a three-month marathon 
run from Seattle to the Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota/ Runners volunteered for various segments of 
the'marathon. Stopping en route at different American 
Indian cornmunties, they appeared as visible examples 
of vigor and physical stamina ^nd tjiey talked at length 
With young people aboiit l^jrithy living and exerc^e. 

• "What's to Eat" the 'JBjbUrtment of Agriculture's 
yearbook for 1979, was designed specifically for readers, 
ages nine through* twelve* the first time this publication 
has ever been addressed to children. It provided infor- 
mation on farming, nutrition, how to select food p the 

supermarket, foreign foods, and foods of the future. 

• The Department of Labor-prepared a brochure for high 
school students on employment services for youth. 

• The Social Security Administration published leaflets 
+ for teenagers qh how to obtain social security cards. 
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' \ • In schools and elsewhere, young people in Missouri 
heard attorneys from the Missouri Bar Association 
* discuss children and the law. . 4 

• Hawaii Telephone published "Isle Tpner a pamphlet 
explaining to children how to use, a phone in an 

t emergency. ' It . - ; * 

m Young people learned, about bicycle safety from 
"Sprocket Man/* a comic book produced by. the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission and %bout envi- 
ronmental pqllution from the Environmental Protection 
Agency's coloring/story book, "There Lived a Wicked 
Dragon." 

• At the Annenberg Conference on Qiild Abuse, the 
"Teenagers' Caucus" proposed that a series of public, 
service announcements be developed tQ help children 
understand what constitutes abusive behavior and where 

to s£ek'help for themselves. * 
W "Tornado spots," stick-on labels tq identify for children 
} the safest location for shelter in the event of a tornado, 
vwere distributed by the Iowa Red Cross, in cooperation 
with the IMT Insurance Company. f 
■ • Hawaii's 4-H Clubs provided information on accident 
prevention and eye care to some (3,5^0 children from 
kindergarten through third grade, 
I • The OfTice of Education, HEW, sponsored a demonstra- 

tion program for grades five to eight, using films and 
written materials to discuss children and alcohol 

Some of the most impressive activities of the year involved 
young people themselves in action : 

• On Long Island, in a project sponsored by Kiwanis Key 
Clubs, teenagers rode with engineers on the Long Island 

« Railroad to experience personally the inconvenience 

j£ and dangers stemming from vandalism to the equip- 

ment. Based on this first-hand observation, studentf 
went back to their -high schools to educate their peers 
about the situation and* thereby attempt to reduce the 
problem, t 

V "Adopt an Egg" was the theme of a peer counseling 
program run by the March of Dimes and the Future 
Homemakers.of America. The project trains teenagers 
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* to inform otherteenagers about the risks and burdens of 

teenage pregnancy and the importance of prenatal care 
and nutrition. Participants at a national training session 
* in Washington were assigned the task of taring for an 

egg, making sure it was constantly sheltered, kept in a 
warm environment, property "clothed" and "nour- 
ished." As one young woman said, fc If I'm having so 
much trouble with an egg, what about a child?* After 
participating in training, young people set up work- 
shops, rap ses&ions and information forums for their 
peers in their home communities. 

• In Indianapolis, 450 young people attended a confer- 
•• . ■ ence en decision-makipg, designed to introduce them to 

thejkinds and complexities of decisions currently facing 
governmental policy makers. ' ' * 
0 Ypung people became involved in policy discussions! in 
j "the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, / 

• The Iowa Energy Policy Council enlisted some 40,000 
young volunteers from around the state to participate in 

^ • a massive clean-up campaign that resuUedilt removaiof 

litter and debris along secondary highways and in parks. 
The project was so successful that a similar environmen- 
tal effort is planned for 1980. 

Childrenjn a small Massachusetts town, supported by 
* ^ . 4 the Dougal Company, researched the eating patterns of 
families in their neighborhoods. Upon finding a general 
/ lack of information on nutrition,- the young people 
' began developing pamphlets on the subject. 

Moving Toward New Legislation 

To accomplish changes, information must be translated / 
into public pressure and ofjen into new legislation^ new programs. 
This must be a continuing process, &nd $ gradual one. Results do not 
come quickly, and don't come without setbacks along the way. While 
our mandate prohibited this commission from lobbying, many other 
organizations have chosen this avenue as their way to work for 
children. Tor ' example, Tn Atlanta,* the Georgia I YC committee 
attempted to raise Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDcj) 
payments and tp reform^ the juvenile justice code. Although nojt 
successful this year, they did start a process toward legislative change 
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For our 'park we believe that children's lives in the United States 
would «fcave been significantly improved had the fchild Welfare 
Reform Act and the Child Health Assurance Program been passed by 
Congress in 1979. They were not., > 

■ Even under the best of political conditions, years of effort and 
planning are required to redirect an existing law or to' pass a new one. 
In I YC, pcopTe worked toward these long-range goals: ■ 

• The Association of Junior Leagues, which dedicated its 
* 1972 chilil advpeacy program to IYC, actively worked 

Tor the passage of child, health and c&ild welfare reform 
legislation. The association established a legislative 

• network whkh, as of November 1979, included 117 
Junior Leagues, seven state public affairs committees 
and a regionaleouncil. ' , 

• In Austin, Texas, 350 participants attended a Texas 
, Family Institute* conference aimed at (helping people 

uriderstanifc.&nd use the legislative process. This % meeting 
was jointly- sppnsored by Texas Child Care '76; the 
' Administrators of f hi^l Care in Texas; the Child Care 
Council sf Greater Houston;, the Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research Association; the National Conferpnc^ of 
Christians and Jews/South Texas Region; the ^Texas 
Association 3f School Boards; the Texas Council of 
Family Service Agencies; the United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Texas; the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment and- Family Studies and the Regional 'Resource 
Center* Q# Child Abuse and Neglect of the University of 
Texas; and' Family Connection, The conference brought 
together an enormously * diverse coalition of groups 
focusing on a legislative agenda for children. From three 
days of meetings, four k^y needs emerged: increased day 
'. care funding; higher level AFDC payments; provision 
o£ non-AlFDC foster care; and development of emergen- 
cy^ e Iters for families members threatened with abuse. 
Returning to their own communities, conference partici- 
pants worked on these issues. And, in the 1979 Texas 
^gislature, legislation was successfully passed on each 
one. 

• A Weekly newsletter on the status of children's legisla- 
tion was published by Kansas Action for Children, 
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• The Ohio Commission for Children worked to prepare a 
comprehensive plan fpr equalizing and improving chil- 
dren's services; the plan will be submitted to the state 
legislature in September 1980. 

\) • Chapters of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
* worked for enactment of legislation on mandatory 
- immunization fior grade school entry, comprehensive 
✓ health education, and use of infant and child car 
restraints. 

• Prompted by the state IYC committee, the governor of 
New Mexico sent the state legislature a package of 
proposed legislation 'for children aflffS was successful^ 
' getting three million dollars earmarked for children's 
programs. * . 

1Y£ was a symbol, an important one; But no symbol 
works unless it crystallizes a feeling that is already running strong. 
IYC was a symbol around which. energy for and commitment to 
children could coalesce. The full impact of the year will not be felt or 
assessed for m^hy years to com$. Nor does the end of the year rpark 
the end of people's involvement 

A permanent cabinet level interagency council for youth, formed 
by the Governor of New Mexico at the request of the state IYC 
committee, has brought together in an ongoing body the courts "and 
; \ the secretaries of health and social service^ health and the environ- 
ment, and correction. In Kansas, the Governor's Task Force on 
Children *has been extended for at least four;years and in Hawaii, a 
Consortium for Children and Youth Task Force has adopted 
responsibility for continuing the work of the IYC committee by 
focusing on legislation. Wayne County Community College has 
undertaken to sponsor an, annual Youth Conference and the Sun 
Company is planning another symposium for 1980. # The Girl Scouts 
will hold program conferences to continue and, expand projects 
iij^tiated for IYC. This commission is planning two White House 
briefings, one for labor leaders, one for business leaders, to involve 
theif constituencies with children's issues on a long-term b^sis^lie 
Children's Advisory Panel has recommended that an annual "Nation- 
al Youth Day" be established mi which the president will report on 
the state of Youth in America^ And recommendations made by 
various organizations/ by individuals, by ..state and local IYC 
^committees, by conference participants and seminar members— r«c- 
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oramendations 42 that arc reflected in P#rt Two of this report— will 
serve as the basis for future research and advocacy, 

% - * ' . ■ * 

The Power of a Symbol 

. . Any highly visible symbol evokes a varifcty of responses, 
and the International Year of the Child was no exception. Although 
IYC proved to be a tremendous stimulus for action for children, it 
also proved t# be controversial and political. *r 

This surprised many people. Like apple pie and the American flag, 
children seemed a subject rio one could oppose. Who wouldn't agree 
that they needed nurturing, attention, and support? 

Yet it wasn't children that people were opposed to, of course. What 
the opposition was worried about was just what an International Year 
of the Child would mean. Some feared that such an observance would 
mean increased government interference in the private sphere of the 
family. Others felt that previously declared international years 
not accomplished anything significant, so why waste money again? 
Even befole the U.S. National Commission was formed, some of these 
people, as well as one member of Congress, prepared arid circulated 
materials playing on these fears and charging that the commission * 
would support positions detrimental to the family and the nation* 
"Children may gain the legal right to sue their parents for being 
forced tp attend cjhurch (and the government would pay for the 
lawyers!),*' one said, apd also, "Children who perfofm household 
chores may become eligible for minimum wage/ M3 This kind of 
misrepresentation was unfortunate mainly because it discouraged 
some people with a genuine concern for children from participating in 
community IYC activities and adding their voices to the natiolfal 
dialogue on the needs of<children. 

Much of the opposition was directed at this commission as the 
most' visible symljol of the Year of the Child. Letter-writing cam- 
paigns tq the President and the Qongre&s were mounted, urging that 
the U.S. not participate in <the IYC and that a commission not be 
formed or funded. p ■ ■ ' 

In addition, some groups supported the concept of the Year of the 
Child but" were not enthusiastic about the ( formation of a commission 
ds a meajis of celebrating it. Some were generally npnsupportive 
because the commission was not authorized to fund. direct services to 
children or award project grants. Still other organizations were 
noncommittal either because the commission could not assist thenj in 
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lobbying for specific legislation or because we wferc not going tcr 
address specific issues such as abortion. These krods of concerns, 
raised before the ink was dry on the executive order creating the 
commission,, were certainly a iactor in a very slow funding process 
that left the National ComftfnSion without a stable source of funds for 
over half the year. This naturally hampered our Work in fulfilling the 
commission's congressional mandate to raise awareness of children's 
needs in the United States. * 

The real losers in this kind pf politicized situation are children, who 
have no vote aiid must depend upon adults to understand and 
provide. Part Two of this report reflects o% the concern of the people 
of this country for the needs of children and what should be done 
aboi^t those needs. The challenge is, can people with such diverse 
views work together, and will they be willing to rise above their 
differences to meet the needs of the children about whom everyone 
cares? ... 

We believe they cah. They have already done so, time and again, 
throughout IYC. AH year long and now beyond the year, Americans 
have demonstrated their ability to join together to work for children. 



Report of the Children's 
Advisory Panel 



3 



Early in our deliberations wc, the National Commissions 
"decided to form a Children's Advisory Panel that could give us a 
direct, clear sense of how young people in die U.S. see themselves, 
their opportunities, and their constraints. We*chose 25 panelists 
25 alternates to represent the range of the young 'American popula- 
tion. The panel had a balance of boys and girls, of city dwellers and 
rural youths. Panelists came from all over the country, from different 
races and ethnic origins, and different income brackets. There were 
handicapped children and children from a variety of home situations, 
i Their job as panelists was to talk wjth other young people in their 
own communities, to share their findings and observations with their 
communities and with youth groups, and to make proposals to the 
commission.. In the course of their work panelists also met with 
representatives of various departments in the federal government* 
including the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
Department of Transportation, and the Department of Energy. 

In short, the panelists were charged with being this^ommission's* 
eyes and ears with the young people of the country. As such, they had 
a great dea l to ielTus and all other groups, large ancfr sm^ll, that are 
working on behalf of diildren. 

The Children's Advisory Panel met in Washington in August and 
December 1979, At the end of its second meeting, the panel presented 
observations and proposals to the commission. TJre^ following are 
extracts from the panel's report. 

• f ! - ' ' 51 
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FEAR AND VIOLENCE 

. . JVe, the Children's Advisory Panel, addressed, under the 

topic of fear and violence, three subjects. Our following statements are 

in regard to child abuse, war, and the media. 

* * 

Child Abuse * 

Child abuse places a child in an intolerable situation that 
makes it impossible to function in society: We endorse the implemen- 
tation of concerted information programs in schools and communities 
and educational programs through the media and tivic groups to help 
combat this problem. Additionally, we suggest federal funding for 
locally based programs that must support abused children and their 
families. 

This includes establishment of year-round centers that temporarily 
house children* who have been afflicted with impossible home 
situations and to provide experienced professionals and volunteer 
counselors, including youth, whp will be there whep needed; 
development^ peer counseling in the secondary school^ to give help 
before a crisis occurs; bringing parents and children together in open 
conversation to bettet* communicate on child abutie and strengthen 
the family unit 

War ; 

We oppose the horrors of war and its effects on children of 
the world. We endorse the idea that the United Nations and all 
nations of the world work to assure world peace and renewed respect 
for international law; that public attention be focused on ttie plight of 
children who are victims of wars and political manipulation, and that 
countries that engage in these practices be condemned; that the 
orphaned refugee children of war he immediately placed in countries 
where their basic needs of health, educ&tion and welfare can be met 

Media 

We believe that the media have enormous potential for 
good, but we fear that the media will have a negative effect on the 
sensory,* emotional, and social development of children. In view of 
these concerns, we endorse federal guidelines for the support a/' 

«. 

. . . $1 
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programming that portrays family and life situations in a realistic way 
and prohibits the glorification of immorality and violence. We 
support legislation to prevent the exploitation of cbitdren in all forms 
' of media, including advertising. '/ / 

EDUCATION 

Narrowing down our concerns dealing with education, we 
focused on multicultural opportunities; student involvement; academ- 
ic programs for diversity; and parental involvement in education. 

\, 

Multicultural Education 

We define multicultural education as a learning environ- 
ment Jti which students are given an awareness; understanding, and 
respect for other peopled cultures, languages, and traditions. The 
concept is not represented by a single course or individual stiSticnt or 
faculty member but it is an over-arching set of principl&Hthprcd by 
the school community. It must be supported and directed by the 
schools and administration and faculty through its curriculum, 
materials, its teaching process, its personnel representation, and the 
general climate of acceptance in the schools. 

Therefore, we request that the President and Congress mandate full 
funding for pre- and in-service teacher training in multicultural 
education, 2nd full funding for multicultural and multilingual re- 
sources and programs. 

f ^ 

K 

Student Involvement " .» * . 

We define student involvement as the opportunity for 
students'* to' develop leadership skills in a realistic environment in 
preparation for responsible citizenship. This includes the placement of 
students in authoritative positions, placed in critical and representa- 
tive iMmbers at decist'oh-inaking levels. It is not the token placement 
of a %udent in a powerless position, but it is the opportunity fofi 
students to develop leadership, cdmmunicatibn, cooperation, and 
understanding skills m a realistic environment in m preparation for 
citizenship. In order to assure student involveinent, students rnyst be 
placed on: L all local governing school bodies; 2. federal and state 
mandated and other advisory committees; 3. all other groups 
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established to Tfeal^with youth issues* such as, on the federal /eve/, the 
Vice-Presidential pmeJ on youth employment; on the state irvW, the 
governors* advisop? committees; and on the local level, curriculum 
committees. 

Wc urge that the President and Congress mandate the following: 
That students must be placed with full membership and voting 
rights in dbcisipn-making groups at all levels of education ^and 
government vfoete decisions are made that affect students. All school 
systems will develop, publish, and distribute to students and parents a 
student rights and rtSjppnsibihties ^document. Failure to include 
students in these groups will result in the withdrawal of federal funds 
from non-complying groups. ? 

Academic Programs for Diversity ^ , 

♦ Academic programs for diversity refer to such areas as 
bilingual education, special needs, education for gifted and talented 
students, career education, and cultural education. It is the right &f 
every youth in America to, have an educational program designed to 
meet his or her individual needs and abilities. Education is not limited 
to the classroom experience, but it must be a widd varied experiential 
-set of activities structured for\ the development of the whole individual 
as he/she emerges into adulthood* 

We urge that the President and Congress mandate: 

0 full funding on federal, state, and local levels to assist in 
. Jhe restructuring of educational programs toward these 
h- ends; . / ' i ^ 

• # in-service trailing of teachers who work with gifted and 
deprived children with special needs; 
• training for teachers will be oriented toward the 
ever-chan&ing needs of our technological society; and 
m the establishment of a. task force to investigate how 
' effectively schools are meeting the individual needs and 
abilities of students. * A 

/ 

* 'n~ ■ • 

Parental Involvement 

We define parental* involvement as the parent/guardian 
being knowledgeable about and participating in the local school 
system. Total 'education is most meaningful when supported by the 
joint eflbrXs of schools and the families they sery^j 
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Therefore, we urge that the President, in a national policy 
statement before the press, appeal to all parents stressing the 
importance of their involvement in their children s vducation. 

* 

Office of Youth . m ■ 

As an overall suggestion in the area of education, we ask 
that an Office of Youth be established in the Department of 
Education. ^The Office of Youth wtil handle communications from 
youth in the nation specifically responding to complaints and other 
issues which youth develop. 

The nationfil staff of the Office of Youth should include young 
people, as" Well as having youth representatives participate at the 
regional level. The regional representative will be 18 & younger and 
will be, responsible for forwarding concerns and Suggestions to the 
national, office. 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

+ • I ' - -„ 

Out of the wide range of social problems affecting^today's 
American children and youth, we identified two major concerns: drug 
abuse and teenage pregnancy. We also targeted a need for bridging 
the communication gap between youth and adults. 

t r 

m 

Drug Abuse 

. . Drug abuse is the use of any chemical substance, legal or 
illegal, which causes physical, mental, emotional, or social harm to a 
person or to people with whom one closely associates. Presently, drug 
abuse continues to increase, resulting in the combined usage of drugs, 
severe health consequences, automobile accidents, apathy, and suicide 
attempts. These problems are even further compounded by the fact 
that children* h*young as 9 years old are now experimenting^vtm 
■ drugs. More than half of the youth of this country have experimented 
:wi}h marijuaha by thejge of 16. By grade 4, 4-6 percent of the boys 
and 2 percent of the girls have experimented with either marijuana, 
barbiturates, or amphetamines. By the eighth grade the statistics 
increase td t 24 percent for boys' and 26 percent for girls. Alcohol 
combined with drugs causes severe health consequence^ Thirteen 
percent of a\l drug-related fatalities involved algohol in combination 
A " v 
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with another substance. Alcohol and drugs lead to Automobile 
accidents. It is stated that 60 percent of all alcohol-related traffic 
fatalities are young people. An estimated 40,000 teenagers are injured 
each year due to alcohol Lastly, and very significantly, alcohol and 

< drugs may be involved iifiip to 64 percent of filicide atteihpts. 

Due to the devastating harms of drug and alcohol abuse, we feci 
that there is a l^ck of implementation of present programs and 
alternatives. Current programs are not comprehensive in their use of 
resources or in methods of handling prevention, detecti\iujtnd the 
rehabilitation of drug abusers. 

&hc ultimate goal should be prevention. Our two basic ideas to 
combat the growing rate of drug and alcohol <tfm$e incorporate the 
media and the educational institutions. The m^eS should be involved 
in' audio-visual and written formats done in^a language youth can 
understand. Films, would be produced focusing on all levels of drug 
^addiction and alcohol abuse. This, along with television documenta- 
ries, real-life dramas, and informative programs, 'will provide the 

N community with a*wide-ranging perspective. * 

Written materials will encompass magazine coverage as well as the 
development of pamphlets and brochures to, again, educate abusers 
and addicts, as well as the entire community, of the dangers of drug 
abuse. \ •. \ ■ 

The educational institutions will provide assistance to addicts and 
would-be addicts and alcoholics on an in-school and out-of-sehool 
relationship. Within their curriculum, schools will develop special 
programs to explain to students the hazards of drug and alcohol abuse 
as well as establish a resource cepter to inform students of existing 
agencies which pan help them. 

• We yrge scheduling of community workshops to involve youth 
agencies, ^ special clubs, and civic organizations to analyze, develop, 
and implement preventive progra fas. We suggest establishing pro- 
grams centered around community events to educate youth about the 
dangers of drug and alcohol abuse, as well as the importance of 
schooling. The group also suggests that the forces of the media and 
educational, agencies be combined into a useful tool to solve the 
problems of addicts in the design of programs to* ensure a smooth 
transition from addiction to normalization.' *. . 
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Teenage Pregnancy - 

A national epidemic of teenage pregnancy exists and 2 out 
of 3 pregnaht girls drop out of school They do so without job skills 
and are thus* subject to a very dim future. Adolescents are. not 
cn&tionally, socially, or economically prepared to handle the respon- 
sibility of parenthood, A$ a /esult, teenage pregnancy not only harms 
the adolescent parents but also their child. We believe that present 
pregnancy prevention program etforts^do not reach the teenager and 
that do hot help to alleviate the problem of teenage pregnancy. 
Therefore, we Itavt jdentlfied the following goals and methods for 
accomplishing these goals: 

• m To help prevent adolescent pregnancy: 

— enact a mandatory Family Life curriculum adapted 
to learning abilities in grades K-12 dealing with: child 

. * fibtise* drug abusc/tinxtntion, consumerism, death and 
dying, child. development, alcoholism, divorce* teen- 
age pregnancy, basic health programs, guidance 
counseling programs, human sexuality, m and commu- 
' nication skills. J - 

m To provide help* to those already affected by teenage 
' pregnancy: '* 

* provide opportunities for continuing education and 
information on employment possibilities; 

~ provide'reasgnable child-care facilities; 
~ provide a program of prenatal care; 

— make available a course 3n parenting; 

, — realize that nurturing of the young parent's self worth 
^is necessary to initiate their*personal -advancement. 
# To provide facts to adolescent males and females to help 

them make informed, responsible decisions regarding 

parenthood: 

— enact a mandatory Family Life curriculum (^escribed 
above)± 

..- ~ implement parent- teacher-student workshops vn sex- 
uality to develop a common ground for comifiunica-^ 
^ tion; ' * 

— utilize, more fully, « professionals who deal with 
% problems of youth. 
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To provide health care facilities for teenagers: 

— promote the use of health care professionals who 
. specialize in venereal disease* pregnancy, nutrition, 

drug abuse, etc.; 

— costs. for treatment of adolescents determined by a 
sliding fee scale. 

To provide forums for open discussion of adolescent 
sexuality involving the community * school, teenagers, 
and parents: \ -* 

— implement a Family Life Curriculum Panel com- 
posed of students, teachers, and parents; * V \ 

— set up workshops to analyze community programs 
and how they can tie in with family life education; 

— implement parent-teacher-student workshops on sex- 
uality to develop a common ground for communica- 
tion. 

To utilize peer counseling and extend guidance counsel* 
ing~progr$ms to objectively discuss health 'habits and 
sexual behavior with adolescents: ' 

— Within the educational system: Use guidance conn- 
selors to develop peer counselors. 

— Outside the educational system: We define groups 
included to be school dropouts^ non-joiners, mem- 
bers of minority groups, institu tionalized you ths. * 



ADULT/ YOUTH COMMUNICATION V 

r 

We feel that r there is an .immense communication gap 
between the adults and youth of today. In the light of }his feeUrfg, we 
ha ve acknowledged different problems and proposed some solutions , 
tp these communication setbacks. However, we feel that a clarifica- 
tion of the word "communication" is necessary to aiqf one in the 
understanding of our pfoposaL. Our definition is as follows: The 
ability to effectively express our own feelings, ideas, emotions— and to 
understand and comprehend those of others. -/ — 

In view* of the preceding definition^ the communication gap 
between adults and youth has contributed to these and many more of 
the following problems: 



adolescen t pregnancy 
alcoholism and other drug abuse 

67 . 
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apathy V . 

child abuse, neglect s 

suicide . 

rebelUons - ^ 

decreased feeling of self-worth * \ 

r - - , . ^ . . ., .' 

Goals: 

# To invo/ve in-school youth ax\d adults in diverse forms 
t \ of family activities: m . 

— parent-teacher-student association improvements and 
J m expansions . ■" . # 

— worktops/orientation programs . '« 

n "— publications suggesting ideas on family activities. * 

• To znvoive out-of-school youth in. diverse "forms of 
' . family activities: 

— workshopsforientation programs 

— media involvement with Jpe adult/youth grdup activi- 
ties ; ^, • 

— -youth agency in voivenient . . ' * - ^ 
« To promote the involvement of adult decision-makers in 

* discussion of important issues pertaining to youth, 
. • ■ ; including government officials, school officials, commu- 

- nify officials % and celebrities. 

m To provide facts an& statistics on Jack of communication 
between adults and youth to both adults and youth as a 
. support for promoting youth/adult programs: 

— media involvement/publications 
; — speeches given by statisticians 

— actual testimonies given by youth and:adul(s. 

The CAi/Wn's Advisory P^tie/ enthusiastically endorses 
the concept of an on-going national Chamber of Youth composed of 
youth selected by youth Yrorti across the country. Tifee major purpose 
of this chamber will be to monitor youth opinion and to convey youth ^ 
views to the President and Congress. ^ # V - 

Finally, we urge the President to issue a proclamation declaring a 
National Youth Day. The President will report annually on thisday^ 
to the nation, particularly to' the nation's youth, on the state gf youth 
in America, The focus pf" this day will be to review and report on die 
"progress of programs related to youth. We suggest a school day in the 
spring as National Youth Day in order to maximize youUHnvolve- 
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merit through programs in schools. Copies of the proclamation will be 
se^t to youth-serving agencies ahd schools across the nation. 
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In a darkened world beset by the fear of nuclear holocaust, 
degradation of our soil and air and imbalance of popula- 
tion growth that thfiatem to strangle our human settle- 
ments, the Year of the Child stands like a beacon of hope. 
We must see that its light guides us and gives us direction 
for preparing a livable, sustainable, beautiful world*forour 
children—those who have been bprn. those who haye been 
conceived but not yet born, and those children of the 
future not yet conceived^ By keeping our eyes steadily on 
the pressing needs of children ( we can, determine what 
needs to be done, and what can be prepared fer but 
accomplished la fer. For babies caxmotwait. 

—Margaret Mead 
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One-of the first actions this commission toqk was to affirm 
that the best way to nurture children is within families. By "family" 
we mean a broad range of households and relationships that children 
look to for sustenance and love. Today the mythicah image of Jthc 
Aineric&i family—a breadwinner father, a homemaker mother, an& 
two or tfa£fe children -applies to only 7 percent of all American 
households, or one in seventeen families. 1 This startling fact should 
put an end to an old American niyth, yet public and private programs 
and policies designed to serve famines continue to operate as if this 
picture-book family wen; the norm. \ 

What is the norm? A rich kaleidoscopic variety of forms and 
groupings: '"^T* 

m the extended . kinship group, with the nuclear family, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, aunts and uncles, who 
Jive in close, sharing, supporting confederations; * 

• single-parent families: the divorced or unmarried moth- 
er or father, the parent who adopted two children only 
to be left to support th&fi when a spouse died; 

■ , x • families in which divorce and remarriage can bring two' 
/ ^ flew parents, step-sisters and brothers, as well as half- 
sisters and brothers, into a child's life; 

• families who adopt children, or become foster parents 
r and grandparents, caring for children either permanent- 
ly or temporarily; 

• famrhrtrnn which parents care for their own natural 
/.y children and for other children as well; 

• community families: reservation Indians, migrants, and 
the military. I 

65 
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The combinations and regroupings are endless and rich in 
their diversity. But they all iiaye one thing in c6mmon; every one of 
them is labeled a family by some, while others point ta the mythical 7 
pe rag t and insist th^U^^ping else really deserves that label • 

Spiamic, adaptable itnd ever changing, the American family, we 
beU^ve, is strong precisely because it is so diverse. Yet the very 
-♦ multitude and assortment of family forms has created new demands, 
*new pressures, and new problems for those who seek to support, 
' nurture, and reinforce the family's function. • ■ 

^ • The divorce rate in the U.S. , has increased by 700 

percent since 1900, 2 In 1978, 11 million American children 
were living with one parent; 3 2 million of them were 
living at the poverty level, in single-parent families* 
* headed by women who worked full time but were still 
unable to support their children. 4 . $ 

• Of the total 5.7 million single-parent families in the U.S., 
40 percent are living below the poverty level, for two- 
parent families, the figure is one out of sixteen. 5 

• Today, almost 43 million women are in the labor force. 
Of these, 6 million have children under tillage of six; by 
1990 the number of women in the labor force is expected 
4o climb to over 54 million. 6 

• If divorce and separation rates continue, four out of ten, 
children born in the 1980s will live in a single-parent 

- household for some part of theirchildhood. 7 

• In 4978, 88 percent of all whrte families included both 
husbands and wives. By contrast, only 56 percent of all 
black families had both parents living at home. These 
single-parent black families— the vast majority of them 

^ headed by women— had'much lower incomes and much 
* higher unemployment rates than their white single- 
parent counterparts. 8 

• The incidence of poverty among nonwhites is 29 
percent, compared to 8.9. percent for whites; Blacks, 
Uispanics, American Indians, and other minorities are 
three times more likely than white families to be poor. 9 

Today, the stresses and strains that American families face 
are unprecedented. General economic fluctuations such as inflation, 
recession, unemployment, or underemployment, the rising divorce 
rate and the problems of the single-parent family, the surge of young 
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mothers into the workplace-all affect the capacity of families to 
provide care and protection for their children. Despite families' 
strengths, these pressures make many of them far too vulnerable. One 
crisis, one mistake, one emergency can often plunge them into poverty 
or separate children from their parents. 

The past decade has seen a dramatic rise of interest in the subject 
of the family, underscoring its social and economic importance and— 
despite widespread concern about shifts in family forms— its basic 
resilience. Yet it is widely acknowledged that all families need and use 
help raising children, The diverse new profiles of families in this 
country underscore the fact that public policy must be adaptable and 
flexible if it & to shape itself to meet family needs. In addition, we 
believe the focus of policy must shift from emphasis on what is done 
for and to the family, to what the family can do, or be empowered to 
do, for itself. 

What follows is a series of brief chapters on areas of major concern 
that have been discussed repeatedly throughout the United States 
during 1979. The recommendations for change are made in light of 
what we have* learned from countless thousands of others whose 
tremendous concern for the problems of children and tremendous 
energy to work on solving them have /luminated the observance of 
the International Year of the Child. 
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Although our major concern this^^ifi^rhas been 
fundamental qualities .that unite" all children and fkimRo^n 
United States, we have, also reflected on the racial and 
diversity of this society arid on the special contributions fnd sj 
problems of minority group families and children. 

The minority population is, of course, many populations. These 
^opulalkms consist of 24,8 million EJacks; 12 million Hispanics, not 
counting the residents of the territory pf Puerto Rico; 3 million Asian- 
* WmeriCfeis Pacific Islhnders; 827,000 American Indians and 
^ Alaskan Natives; and numerous otbfer, smaller minority populations. 
. Even withifl eftch group, there is sinking diversity* for example, of the 
12 million jikpanics (who are also called Latinos), 7 million are of 
Mexican origin, 1.7 million are Puerto Ricans living in the continental 
United State*,, 774,000 are Cubans, and the remaining 2.5 million 
come from a variety of other Spanish origins. 1 The Asian-Americans 
and Pacific islanders include Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, 
v Vietnamese,^ Hawaiians, Guamanians, Samoans, Laotians, Thais,: 
■ Cambodians, and other* who differ in religion and language as well as 
in place of origin. The American Indians and Alaskan Natives 
represent well over 150 separate tribes, organizations, and communi- 
ties. 2 \ 

Although we have £Hed figures, the numbers in the country's 
— miftority populations -are-difTicult to estimate bei^roSc, for various- 
reasons, the census uqydercounts these groups. For instance, the 
\ United States Census Bureau acknowledges that as much as 7/1. 
V percent of the Black population went uncounted in 19?Q, Beyond 
A baseline populatipp/ctftmts, data on the fa^ts^of life of minority 
\ children and families are, to a very great iex tent, either uncollected, 

\ \ 6V 
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unanalyzed, or unpublished. Currently, data on fee population and 
conditions of Hispanies, American Indians and Alaskan Natives, 
Asian-Americans, and Pacific islanders are poor to nonexistent.- 

Over the course of this year, we heard a great deal about what it 
means to be a minority child in the United States. Again arid again, 
we saw how minority, children and families have txfnefited from the 
unique st^eiijgth inhuman resources of their cultural and ethnic 
communities and traditions. But we also saw evidence of the 
discrimination that has set the context in which minority, children 
grow up. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle that many minority children in the 
l/.S. face is the poverty of their families. The proportion of black 
families with incomes less than $5,000 is almost three times the 
proportion of white fajpilies; for Hispanics, the proportion is almost 
twice\that for the, rest of the white population. 3 Minority adults suffer 
a higher unemployiriejit rate than do whites, eanj less than non- 
minority workers, and are more likely than whites to be employed in 
hazardous or unsafe occupations. 4 A young black college graduate has 
the sarnte chance of being unemployed as do^s a white high school 
dropout; a black high school graduate hasThe same chance of being 
unemployed as a white grade school dropout. 5 All of this," translated, 
' into family income, means that minorities ate less able than others to, 
purchase health care or medicine, adequate food, decent housing, and 
services, such as counseling -or babysitting for their families and 
children. These aspects of living in a family with low income have a 
cumulative pfifect on most minority children's present lives and future 
hopes. 

The historical denial of equal opportunity to minority children 
persists in the present A few facts highlight this reality: ^ 

• Among children aged one to four, minority children die 
at a rate 70 percent higher than white children; minority 
children aged five to nine die at a rate 40 percent higher 
than white Children. 6 

• American Indian children are twice as likely to die from 
, heart disease, influen/a, and pneumonia as other chil- 
dren. 7 

• For every two black high school graduates, one black 
child drops out "*)f school. The same ^ate holds for 
Hispanic children. For every ten American Indian . 
children who. graduate, eight drop out. Black children,, 
are more than twice as likely to be suspended from ' 
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school and to receive corporal punishment in school as 

* . are White children* \ ■ ■ 

* Black and Hispanic children are mofe likely than white 
+ children to grow up in a female-headed family, 9 

The personal experiences of individuals <j>ften tell an even 
more powerful story. Last year, we heard about a Sioux Indian 
teenager who was pregnant- Wfren she went into labor her friends 
took her to a city hospital's delivery room. Upon arrival, she was told 
that her Indian health card was hot acceptable at the hospital and that 
she should find an Indian Health Care Hospital or go back to the 
hospital on the reservation, Enroute back to the reservation hospital, ' 
she started to hemorrhage. By the time she had arrived, she was 
critically ill and the baby had died, 10 ; ■ 

A pervasive lack of recognition t and respect for cultural and 
language diversity destroys children's sense of \ identity^ and accep- 
tance. Nowhere around them in the mainstream .culture kre minority 
children, no matter from what background, likely to find material 
.from which to build a positive self-image. The printed iritf electronic 
media do little to depict people from their backgrounds; as they really 
are. Television may be the most obvious offender - but printed 
v materials, books % and textbook are no better. 

Minority children often encounter attitudes and practices' hostile to 
r „ their retaining their own culture and language. Few services, for 
example, are offered in a language other than English, A illustration 
of\ the challenge to a child, who does not speak English coitifortably 
was related to us by a young Chinese immigrant: 

Imagine tor a moment that you have lost your power of 
speech and thaUt will take a great deal of effort on your 
part to regain It At the same time, in order to survive and 
carry on your daily activities, you have to communicate. 
Sigfr^language, body language, and pantomime will work 
to a degree, but how can you tell someone in sign language 
that George Washington was the first President of the 
\United States? If you can ifnagine this perhaps you can 
> feel for tht immigrant child who has to deal with the total 

\ adjustment of being uprooted and transplanted in a new 

• country, but also with the sudden loss of almost all of his 

ability to communique. 11 * 

Government policies do not respond to the diversity of minority 
populations, nor to their individual characteristics. Although it is 
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undeniable that niinority populations differ greatly, government 
programs do not sufficiently reflect or respond to th^jr differences. 
The strengths, of each community are neither recognized nor utilized, V 
. Health care services for American Indians dp not dr^w on traditional, ». 

healing methods. In immigrant populations, programs for translating 
/ and interpreting differences between native cultures ! aijd practices &nd ^ 
the American approach in a variety of areas are ne^d^d but Rarefy 
exist For example, the situation of the 250,000 refugfefes from 
Southeast Asia, an estimated 40 percent of whom are children, isj', 
unique; ap§£t from leaving their home countries far behind, these 
refugees ftiye undergone, traumatic experiences of war, of risking their 
• • - lives in the process of escape, and of losing family members. Services 

designed for this population must; be responsive to these experiences. ' . 

Present assistance programs ttftid to undermine populations for 
which they were originally intended. For example, policies that deny; y t ' 
services to undocumented children force families to choose between 
getting the help* they know they need and risking involvement with 1 , 
immigration officials. American Indian families often must send their 
children away from home for schooling because no school has been 
provided nearby. Some fostd^ Care regulations deny reimbursement' 
costs to agencies that place children with relatives or extended family 
members, so children s are ofteA sent to live with strangers when the 
extended family wanted to keep them. 1 

To learn more about* the situation of minority children, in 
December 1979, we convened a special conference on minority 
/ children and families. This was an exciting undertaking, in which 
V representatives of different minoril^ groups met together with a 
common focus on children. One hundred and twenty participants 
attended, met in general sessions, separated into various caucuses, 
and attended workshops on intergroup cooperation, on strategies for 
making public agencies responsive to minority children's concerns, 
jafnd on current legislation. 

What emerged from these intensive two days of deliberation and 
* debate was a fresh picture of the special and diVerse needs of minority ; 
children v and a re»(5gnition that by working together minority groups 
'ban address tlyfse % needs. for all minority children more effectively. 
Those who ulfended insisted 'that the continuing racial and cultural 
discrimination that victimize minority children and families within ■ 
our education, health care, juvenile justice, child welfare, social 
services, welfare, and employment systerns must be eliminated. 
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Toward thfit goaft participants put forward several -specific principles 
for action: 

" • Accurate, up-to-date and reliable data on minority 
groups must be .collected, while, at the same time, the 
"> privacy rights of individuals are protected* 

Good data are essential for obtaining appropriate 
services. Poor data can yjjuierplay the need altogether. 
Therefore, federal agencies must gather, analyze, and 
/ ' publish information on the need? of diverse minority 
group children ^and on whether* and how well those 
n^eds ^re being met. In particular increased data on 
, conditions of Hispanics, American Indtkn^ajid Asian- 
American children are required- Moreover, mojortfed^r- 
*'^ftl reporting .systems should break down each minority *f 
^ group ijjto its component populations. Unless differ- 
ences t^twfSB and within minority groups are known 
r and decuirffcnted, tailoring services to specific needs will , 
be impossible. For example, the Census Bureau recently 
* reported the ^rcenj^of children who were under 
eighteen and living with a^st^glei^arent; the report was 
broken down by Hispanic sub-popufati&n woups. There 
were significant differences among these groups, willflS • / 
^pg&rcent of Mexican- American children, asj^ contrasted 
with oVer 45 percent of Puerto Ri can children, living in 
single-parent families. 12 Clearly, the needs of these 
groups differ. 

* The design antf implementation of programs must r 
recognize, respect, and build upon the contributions and 
strengths oKpiipority families and communities. Pro- 
grams to help minority children and families must have 
strong minority participation and direction and be 
sensitive to the varying needs, language, cultures, tradi- 
tions, values,^and informal support systems of the 
minority populations being served. % 

m Greater minority-group unity in advocating for im- 
proved polities for minority children is needed, focusing 
in particular -on the budgetary and resource allocation 
. processes and calling for increased funding for programs 
that will meet thejj||Ms °* minority children, 

• Internal* and cross-cutting communications, coordina- 
tion, and action \networks must be established within 
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&ml among diverse minority groups in orcfcr to use <he 
political process 1 effectively to achieve, specific goals for 
minority children. Minority communities njust rely on N 
themselves, their % VoteMtheir .organizations, and their 
strengths in ensuring that * their children's need* are 
visible and responded to by policymakers antinomical - 
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* - No family lives ifk total Isolitian, frrid ftp famjjy ^ meet | 
thf rtaeds :.flf : -it» fcH&iren without ^rmiwng susteaatce and support | 
from a rtell variety series ^sup^rt systems atftfj^ ^t^k | 
the . lafger <w||®ittili^ Families ^rtte^^nd famtyv needs^|re fluip. § 
\ TJ»rti^ f ^ic| letvfce ^pn%r$i»* *a»i*t be diverse ftJ^Gxj^Tfeff 
<• c^cni^q mhM^ ^ their c&jpr^!^4s| 

•:-pf^ic^^eih #ith 'tealt% ha^^ldhoods, m closely related tof ' 
^-ho* tw?c<«?^ stip^or» the fAfftly ft^ 

^ , for j»rttits, jgood schools, adequate social fcervico^alij^ 

* "todo tht job that oi\ly they can do. ..}* 

/ v - * Just as families arid their jiee&s are diverse, S9 are the &ii*d^.o$ 
services they require. Ktl families with children oticd sAtatfll aid 9 
health care^/fCfan^may rieed homemaker as*istatl<!£ 5f vockjonal^ 

: -financial, ahd wxual TcjM^ng^or a visitirtg iXurs*VSflfne «wV tj|e4 
mamal' health /services, emergency Caretaker arrangements, Of child 
welfare services. Many need and w^int parenting education. 

To meet th^day-ttvday dea^ds of raising children, families tufif 
ftoat and mail ^luraIly fe to fofdhnal supporf aystems^the people thay 
know and the groups to winch they belong. These include tfie 
extended Jamily, neighborhoods, ^voluntary asso^iaJkJnsTT^phfclp 
centers,, ethnic ^and rpligi^us programs, and a host of others. Besides 

• proyidatg direct aid and counsel, these systems oftftrmediate b^twfcen 
families and the larger, outside institutions as which they Have k to rfcly. 

oY ^e outside institutions that provide Otare fofmalty Ofjartlzcd 
-support* services, government at All teySls ptoses the most In all, 
act&rdi&g to recent research by tfie Family Impact Seminar, at least* 
168 federal . prograrff&fljtoJKst *<Kat either give, direfct financial and 
* program- assistance to individuals 'and. families or have potential 
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impact on families and their children, 1 In addition, there are 
innumerable federal policies that deeply affect families: tax laws, 
court decisions, employment programs, revenue sharing, regulatory 
agency decisions, and macroeeonomie policies. 

Besides government services, formal support "systems may also 
include special programs and benefits provided by corporations, 
medical centers, hospitals, private agencies, colleges and universities, 
unions, and other organizations. 0 ■ 




Family Support Services 



Family, supporUservices should be designed to strengthen 
bonds between children and parents. They should provide not only 
reactive but preventive assistance, and at the same time they should 
seek to ensure individual human dignity and the integrity and 
wholeness of the family. <* 

Too often, however, tjie opposite happens: Finding and using 
formally provided services can be exhausting, time-cpnsuming; and 
frustrating for families of all income levels ; the process of seeking help 
can itself heighten a family crisis. In addition, numerous families and 
children are ruled ineligible for the services they need, particularly 
families whose income is just above the poverty line. Even families • 
that have the capacity to pay frequently find that the needed service 
simply does not exist. Thefce gaps in policy, service delivery, and 
eligibility, although not intended to penalize jfamilies/of ten, do. 

During the International Year of the Child, we saw an abundance 
of creative coping strategies devised by. individual families, groups, 
and institutions to mfeet their special and changing needs. However, 
persistent problems and challenges are s^ill evident and require action 
if all children are to be effectively and adequately served. > * 

* ■ ■ — *' 

It must be recognized that all families need apd use services. 

Traditionally, reaching out for help from outside resources was seen 

as a, natural impulse, a sign of strength and commitment to one's 

family. Today, however, those services designed specifically to assist 

poor and endangered families often brand their clients with the stigma 

of failure. The decision of a family to seek -out support services to keep 

itself intact should be recognized and encouraged as a sign of .strength 

rather than taken as an admission that the family is incapable of 

caring about its children. . * . 

* * < 

Services should build on family strengths. The role of supjfcrj 
services is, quite simply, support. Services should preserve, respect, 
and reirforce the coping skills of individual families. 
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Services should focus on prevention, not crisis. In many cases, 
family support services are mobilized only when problems have 
reached crisis proportions. Often they serve to promote rather than 
prevent the institutionalization of children/When services are avail- 
able to help keep a family intact, they often movt; into action too 
slowly to bfe of real value. 

Emergency services should be prepared to act fast. While services 
should* stress diagnosis and prevention, they must also be designed 
with the awareness that the pace and pressure of family life today fias 
created a special need for emergency assistance programs. These 
should encompass li well-coordinated network of emergency services 
such as crisis hotlines, child care^family counseling, financial aid, and 
homemakers— and all these should be available^ to move into action - 
quickly and efficiently to^id fthnilies in serioujs distress. Such services 
would address episodic problems without forcing the family into 
: chronic dependency. m v 

Services should pdapi to the diversity of faskijy forms anil* the 
changing needs of a single ftfmily over time, Thi multiplicity of family 
forms knd today's economic and social environment have created 
compelling needs for new kinds of social services. During lYC jbr 
instance, we heard parents and youitg people stress the need for 
patenting education programs, in both rural and urban areas. More 
and more often, parents toda^ feel strained , and unequal to the 
economic pressures they face dnd, overcome by the forces that are 
shaping their children's lives. Parents today feel "they need support 
and specialized knowledge to deal with the changing needs, of their' 
^children at dillerent stages of their growth, to counter the problems of 
alcoholism, trime, and drug abuse, and to understand better the 
efYects of the m^dia and other* outside influences on their children. 

Young peoplejrecjuently stressed their desire for parenting educa- 
tion so they \Vould be prepared for parenthood. Parenting education 
programs can be organized by private agencies, public welfare 
agencies, self-help centers, the public sthool svsteny or cver^umon* 
, and corporations; 'Whoever ofganizes them, th^ should respect tl\e 
integrity and independence of the family. 

i 

Services must be made available to all families and children, Gfteri^ 
* thos^ families most in need'oTservices are not receiving them. Some 
families are ineligible under current service standards;- some are 
eligible for oniy a few services: some families are eligible but are not 
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receiving services. As ctf March 1979, 30.1 million children had 
working mothers; 7.2 million of these children were under the age of 
six^ 2 and only a few of them had fathers or adult family members who 
could stay at home to look ^after them. Ror .low-income working 
families, whose earnings may be too mre&ger to qualify them for tax 
credits and too high to qualify, them for the public social services 
provided for under Title XX o£ihe Social Security Act, virtually no 
assistance is available. At 0 the Migrant Farmworkers Conference in 
Qeneseb, New York, Polly Speddin^pointed out : 

Sometimes the most well-intentioned program can create 
y an m aura of resentment and distrust . . . In "my own 
program, we provide comprehensive child care in rpra/^ 
^communities but must restrict the eligibility fbr those 
services to migrant children. Many rural children who 
r need day care are thus excluded from the only day care 

center for miles^ and at the same time, the migrant child ren\ 
*■ and their families are i$c$ated from their peers. 

Eligibility barriers can divide a cpmmunity #agaiiTst itself. M It*s 
gotten to the point," said Wilma. Thomas durpg"&n '4 YC America^ 
Indian Child Conference in Phoenix, Arizona, that government 
gencies; have "urbadf Indians and reservation Indians fighting among 
themselves for the little pieces of money th^y are shoveling out/' 

Sendees should build on family strength, focu*on prevention, and 
acjjipf to changing family lifestyles and problems; therefore, every . 
effective, high-qu^ty social service program must have certain 
essential ingredients. Services must be available and accessible to all 
families who«rieeji them; they must he comprehensive, to meet the 
needs of diverge family forms, cultures, and racial grobps^they should 
include clients in their ^ksi^n^ delivery, and evaluation; they. should 
be well, ^o^inated; and they should iriclutfe accountability mecha- 
nisms toTnsUre timely and appropriate service delivery./ \ %/ 



RECOlVimENbA HONS 
We recommend: * 

• th^TaiTlocal communities throughput tHe nation estab*- 
: lish systems of social services that ^are avjailabjf to all 
fafhilieS regardiss.s* of income and that use multiple 
. puhlic'and private financing arrangements; 

< ) ■ I:' .'• 
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that the private sector, including businesses and unions, 
recognize its own role in the nurture of c^fldf^n by 
providing services for families or contributing to family- 
strengthening community services. Special emphasis 
should be placed on the role of industry in establishing 
worfc practices (such as fkxtiine and job-sharing) and. 
employee benefits that recognize the interrelatedness of 
home and work life; *. 
that communities, with state and federal support and 
encouragement, develop comprehensive information 
services, including public awareness programs, so that 
parents and . families $re informed about services and 
can plan and coordinate the-services they need and want 
for their children; . % x f 

that federal and state governments act , to ensure that 
child care is available tQ all who need it at costs that 
vary with the income of the family, and that such 
programs be supported by multiple 'public and private 
financing arrangements; 

thfrt clients be included in the policy > making, program 
planning, implementing, and evaluating of all family 
social services. "■:'•'» , 



^ Juvenile Justice and Youth Services 



• ■ ^ * 

* • Americans children in need and in" trouble number, in the 
millions: 2 minion "children a year come under the court system; 1 
million a year are reported as abused or neglected';; 1 million are 
identified as runaways; one-half million or more are separated from 
^heir families and are living in public institutions. All of these children 
come within the legal jurisdiction of our system of juvenile justice and 
youth services. ^ 

Developed in 1899 as a "substitute parent" and empowered'to act 
in the "best interests of the child," the juvenile justice system Was . 
designed to be a positive, -.humane alte^natrv^ for dealing with children 
^rouble, and to ensure that they were treated differently from 
adults. 

* Today, people tend to think of the juvenile justice system simply as 
a vehicle for coping with young criminals. In fact, however, young 
people become involved . wjlhi our court system in a number of 
differing ways,. A closet look' at them is revealing. 

- - - $ ' ' 

The Range of Children in the Juvenile Justice: System 

''Status offenders. These children come into court on 
charges based on acts that would not be considered crimes if adults 
l?ad committed them. Generally, status offenses include running away 

ftm home, refusing to attend school disobeying- "reasonable" orders 
-of parents, sexual activity, being a "wayward" child, being "incorrigi- 
ble," or being "unmanageable." Y?t many>f these children, who are 
not aharged with any crime whatsoever, end up in detention facilities 
or even in adult jails. A dis^orportionate number are girls? Many have 

-run away from' home as a form of teenage rebellion; many are 
attempting to escape intolerable, sometimes life-endangering situa- 

• tions such 3s .abj^e "parents. There are over one million runaways- 
reported each year. 1 • „ 

f An example of what can happen to status offenders is the case of a 
hyperactive child in Illinois who was sen;to a detention center when a 
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case worker filed a petition of "incorrigibility" against him. He. spent 
27 months there without medical or other ^treatment* steadily, 
deteriorating^ 

Abused, neglected and dependent children^ Many children 
come under the court's jurisdiction for reasons that have nothing at all 
to do' with their own actions. About l million children under age 
eighteen are reported as victims of child abuse and neglect each year, 3 
and an auditorial IA to A.9 million are said to be vulnerable to 
physical injury from their f parents in any given yean 4 Current 
estimates hold that for every reported case of child abuse, at least four 
go unreported. Abuse and neglect result in the deaths of 4>000 
childiipn annually— one Child every two, hours. 5 This tragic form of 
violence cuts across a broadjpeetoini of American families and is nbt 
confined to any socioeconomic, racial, religious, or ethnic group. j 

Many othef children come into, the system simply because, for! a 
variety bf reasons, their families cannot adequately care for therti. 
These families often turn to public agencies for support, and often the 
end result is that tfreir children are labeled "dependent" ahdrconie 
iflto the custody of the statq. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Juvenile dejinquspts. Over 2 million juveniles a year are 
brought to the attention of 'the juvenile justice system by the police, 
social welfare professionals, and their parents. OtfefcJjJiiiUoB of them, 
become a matter of court record aTter falling into trouble with the few 
as it is variously applied in some 27900 jurisdictions aeims the 
country. 6 

■ The children labeled as delinquent— troubled/sometimes violent,. 
, and - f danger<>utt»fci* themselves and others — are those whp raise -the 
greatest fears "and* concert . among both adults and children. Those 
responses are by no means unfounded; According to a 1977 report, 
over one-half of ail property^crimes are committed by persons under 
eighteen. 7 Between I960 and 1974, arrests of juveniles mor£ than 
doubled. For serious offenses, including criminal homicide, forcible 
rape/ burglary, nQbbery. and aggravated assault, *the combined 
increase iswjgpgfrUfti arrests yfjuveniles under thirteen .tolled a 
staggering 143 percent. 8 

Although # the increase In-jivenile arrests and the soaring costs of 
juvenile crime are disturbing. Vis important to remefnb^r that these 
crimes are committed by only a sta^ii-proportion of Ameijqan youths, 
In atJOition, whereas the rate of crime committecPby young people is 
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rising, serious offenses against persons represented only 4 percent of 
all arrests of young people in th$ mid-1970s * 

The System's Forms of Care 

Whatever or whoever brings chiidreif into the juvenile 
justice system, the system remands each one of the children within its 
jurisdiction to'sOme form of care. It may return them to their own 
families, sometimes vwith a promise of in-home services such as 
counseling or job fining. All too often, no help whatsoever is' 
provided to these families: -at, least tiot until the"nex^crisis,.and at 
that time it may well be too late. Tens of thousands of other children 
are placed in a variety of -out-of-home settings, ranging from foster 
care to "seethe" (i.e., locked) placements, to % group homes, to larger 
institution^. . / "\. 

Children in child cure institutions:. Estimates „of the 
number of children irt outof-home placement range from one-half to 
three-quarters of a million. A 1975 Children's Defense fund survey 
projected that, nationally, over 448,000 children are the responsibility . 
of either child welfare agencies or probation offices; this figure does 
not include children who. are the responsibility of mental health or 
mental retardation systems. 10 No one, however, not even the federal 
agencies' involved in child care, knows exactly how many childreti are 
currently living in institutions, • 

Among institutionalized children therfe are many whose temporary 
'placements needlessly turn jpto permanent ones. Just one among the 
thousands of cases crowding the files of the public^plaeement system' 
is the story of a three-year-old Louisiana boy who was separated from 
his- another because She was in' the process of a divorce and 
temporarily unable to care for hivfi. She placed .her son Voluntarily for 
what she thoughCwpuld be a Brief period. H^as not returned home 
for ten years. I ; f dm ages three to four, he hvedin three different faster 
homes. At five, the state of Louisiana ^ent him to a facility in New 
York State, Five years later, he was sent to another institution in 
Texas, afltil & Uiwsuit returned him to his mother. 11 

* ■ Children injait'Over 1 million young people are incareer- 

atedvannu^Hy in sq'nic.torm of detention facility. 12 Of these young men 
and women junder age eighteen; estimates of the total number who are 
jailed annually range from 250,000 to 400,000. About 38,000 children 
under age sixteen^are held iuadujt jails on any given'day, according to 



I 



.•*... * 

the Children's Defense Fund. 13 

especially in adult jails, can result iif many; forms of ^buse— and even, 
in death: 
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The imprisonment of children, ' 



, 1 • In South Carolina, thtee* brothers aged fourteen and 
under were suspected pf soling coins from a* local 
store. Picked up by the police and incarcerated in an 
adult jail, they were repeatedly tortured and sexually 
' assaulted by 1 inmates without interference from jail 

personnel. 1 * V » ' . v ■ . \ • . . 
• A young girl pf Sixteen, in ai\d out of the juvenile court 
-system since sty^ was, twelve, hanged herself in a New 
* York jail after 55 days in solitai^confinement. 15 

• , ' . ■ - 'W' • ■ 

Principles for Qiange • " ■ m \ 

' , . » v . ■ ■ ■ 

Based on what we have heard this year, it is possible to 
formulate several principles for a just, rehabilitative, aiAj supportive 
juvenile justice system: 

Children should not be drawn into (he juvenile justice 
system prematurely. Current child welfare policies ancj programs 
often dm little to prevent family break-up and tl\e removal of children 
from their homes. HelpMs unavailable or refused until* the situation 
has- readied extreme propoftions v ,families that might have stayed 
together had appropriate support been provided deteriorate so gravely 
without those supports that their children are abruptly and needlessly 
uprooted from their homes and communities, severed from familiar 
systems of support, arid moved into the juvenile justice system. All too 
often, in the placement process, children and- their families are 
systematically isolated from one another. Once <^ught wjttfm that 
system, it becomes djffjcjilt or impossibly for families to stop the 
institutional processes that have been, set into motion or for children 
to break out of the cycle of trouhled behavior thai keeps them in the 
system. yJ 

Children who arc placed in out-ot^home settings must be 
provided appropriate care and treatment. Thousands of children are* 
placed in inappropriate facilities thit do not -provide thetn with thf 
help they need and* that Aggravate rathe? than solve" theirproblems: 
Many young people are senT To^^ilu^simply because it has an 
available space, without any consideration or evaluation of the young 
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person's needs ano\ without any attempt to match those needs to the 
services prodded. SFo'r example, young runaways are held in adult 
jails; handicapped children are isolated in facilities without .special- 
ized programs; young children and infants are held in nursing homes 
or hospitals. ' 

'In looking at the detention of juveniles charged \$ith delinquency, a 
Study of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency concluded 
that no more that 10 percent of all children apprehended by the police 
require detention; only 11 percent of the children held in 440 jails it 
surveyed 'were charged with serious offenses against pertons. The 
other 88.3 percent were charged with property or minor offenses or 
-had committed no offense at all but simply had nowhere else to go. J6 
Cine expert found thousands of children, soihe as young as seven or 
eight, spending "months, even years, behind baft for offenses that 
would not put an adult in jail for even ah hour." 13 And this detention' 
of delinquents serves no one's interest. In fact, /about 75 percent of* 
adult offenders 'in American prisons began their criminal careers/in 
juvenile facilities, according. to W^outh eare, professional at an JYC 
hekriiig. "And the rate of recidi^§m : ^or repeafoffenses—is^umated 
at 75 to 80 percent in juy^nile institujidns , by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency; Many of the young ^peQple s who come out of, 
the institutional environment are bitter, angry and dangerous." 18 

All too often those children held -for wl^tever reason - in out-of-' 
home settings are victimized by the syste^i charged whh protecting 
and/ nurturing them. Such institutional ^buse takes many forms- 
physical mistreatment; overuse or improper use of drug therafJtes; 
punitive or urimonitored seclusion; and severe behavior restrictions. 

Mkjst of /he laws governing child abuse and public child _care are, 
designea^d administered at the state level. Policies, practices, and 
regulations, vary tremendqusiy from state to state, antfwittiin states' 
even van,- from county to county /making' it extremely difficult to 
collect research data or monitor care, To date.'only^i handful of states 
have adopted guidelines to eliminate institutional abuse. 
. ' While the federal government jtas taken major strides in developing 
some guitielines for quality of care' in areas such as child abuse arid 
neglect, comprehensive federal regulations governing the provision of 
care for children in out-of-home placements are lacking., Yet without 
a way to make inter- and ijitra-state compassions and without a 
system for monitoring both' public and privat^- service providers, 
policy formulation.is hampered. ' 
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. Children in institutions should have the right to periodic 
reviews of their status. All too oftep, the very system that is designed 
\o care for children is guilty of neglect just as serious as tfhat it 
charged the parent or other guardian with, Sojifc, children remain in* 
institutional care without representation or case review for indetermi- 
- nate^eriods of time froni a few days or weeks to many years: WJiilq 
some states have.enacted excellent laWs mandating periodic reviews of 
these cases^often the fypds or the staff needed to conduct periodic 
reviews and follow-up are unavailable, . In other states, no periodic 
reviews are required, and children can remain in institutional limbo . 

'"■ iiidelthitdy.. *- . - , f ^ ; ' 

•Manjf of these; children,. often removed from their homes due to 
temporary family crises, are never returned to their families to be 

, raised* by their parents, nor are they^adopted by other families" that 
can provide permanent substitute nurturing ah,d care,. For these 
children, ins&tution^i; control is a way of life untikthey reach age' 
eighteen, and legal adiUthbod, when they are abandoned by the system 
without support, training, or coijiniunity and fiamily roots; For oiher 
children, especially those in mental institutions, these conditions may 
last a lifetime,. * 1 

AH forms of discrimination must t*e eliminated from the 
juvehile justice system. The* juvenile justice system has been called a 
dumping ground for America's poor and minorities. According to a 
report of the Office of Juvenile Delinquency aqd Youth Development, 
~The juvenile justice system, in recent years has come under close 
scrutiny. % . , . Critics confefld that there is one law for the poor, 
another for the rich^v : './I^Btperous studies have shown that there is* 
; diffterenUai jbphdjt^ based on neighborhood 1 

and econoi^c circumstances. : . . Members of minority groups*are 
morp likely to be involved in the juvenile justfce system— from being # 
: changed by the police, to being processed ancl adjudicato ry the 
\cOutts. ,M9 There is also ample evidence that a double standard of care 
"and status operates for boys and girfs. '.Girls are disproportionately 
drawn into the system for statqs offenses, and once within the; -court's 
jurisdictionr-they are faced with a particularly inadequate of 
services. And there is serious question as to whetheF the category of 
status offenses should exist at all, since some argue that it is a clear- 
cut example of age-discrimfnation. • . ' ■ 
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J Promise of. Change ■ ^ . ■ 

. * .Although even this • brief overview of the juvenile jusjiee 
system suggests enormous oroMems and gaps i* senjice, throughout 
the Year of the Child' We found dozens of promising new programs, 
projects,,- end alternatives to the cuyent system' that -are now 
flourishing across the country. Many of the most interesting ones are 
built around citizen involvement; community-inspired responses to , 
juveniif prdbleras; and a commitment to 'the concept that the least - 
' restrictive alternative, because it disrupts children*s lives as' little as »■ 
possible; is often the most effective, 

These new programs were being developed by policemen, judges, • 
concerned voluntary groups, lawyers, and well-established youth 
organizations that have, traditionally steered away from the thorny 
problems of juvenile delinquency, teenage pregnancy, alcoholism, ahd 
drug «jbusc. The emerging new concept of cOmmunity-based service - 
represents a majdr shift away from large-scale publicly run programs. 
' "It is as if," said oi«: youth care worker at an 1YC hearing^ "we are 
reacquainting our communities with the social fabric and selfrespon- . *: 
sibilityfhafwere once the cornerstones of our neigtlborhoods. M2 ° f 

These" new, creative, grass-roots approaches to confronting youth 
problemsaake as many forms as the communities that initiated them: % 

* • '. ■ * * . 

• halftoay houses, weir integrated into communities, so 
that children can benefit from the experience, skill* and 

. concern of families and professionals around them, and 

« not «be isolated in an institution without access to 

community support; ' m 

• drop-in centers, where young pepple/can gb at any time 
of the day or night and receive - expert, one-to-one 

• counseling. Some*- of these programs are staffed by a." 
network* of youngprofessionals, including psychologists, 
doctors, job counsellors, and recreational .supervisors - 

— trained to "help young people cope with the multitude of - 
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problems and pressure* they face; 
host family programs, through which families volunteer 
to care for children for a short time when V cpsis t 
.develops in. the Children's homes, The cooling-ofT period 
that this kind of program permits often makes entrance 
into the court system unnecessary; t . • 

a child care "switchboard| that provides special pro- 
grams and- services for single parents and their children, 
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including housingYefcrrals, family counseling, and pe?r- 
group sessiqps for teenagers. * 

• _ m f .In* many cases, the costs of these kinds of community- 
based programs or the" cost of keeping children within their families & 
lower than that of institutionalization. > 
One government official pointed out at a statewide conference on 
children in Ohio during 1979: ; . 

, ' • " ... «■ *' ' 

We must reverse the . . . cost calculus— the calculus that 
skjs that society is t wilting to pay huge amounts of money 
• Tor services to children out of the home. The further our 
children get from the home, the greater the amount we are- 
, wiljing to pay. We h\ust be wilting tojrty for creative and 
effective programs for children in their homes. In those 
instances where families are simply unviable, wtqQgpve 
"*•'.. - vulnerable children permanency t jiot the endless bouncing 
/ram foster placement to foster placement 'The fascinating 
. fact here is that home-based care is cheaper?* • ' »• . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



$ * 

We recommends ; ' 

% that at the federal and state levels* incentives be 
developed to keep ihildren within their families ^encv- 
er possible and appropriate; 

• that the federal government be encouraged to support 
the creation of a comprehensive model code in all areas 
of juvenile court and yofcith services operation* The goal 
of such a code would be to promote the development of. 
uniform basic standards of care in all states; ■ ■ % ■ % 

• that accurate data collection systems be developed Und 
- the d a ta regu la rly upd at ed in ni l states, and that such 
' d^ta be gathered in a fprm that permits atafe-by-state 

comparisons of child ca^e needs and services; 

• that at the state and local level, periodic administrative 
t ; case reviews of children in out4>f-home placement be 

undertaken* by citizen review boards, courts; or other 

• groups independent of those who provide direct services* 
in child cgre institutions, and that Children j>e included 
as repre«p tative^ on such panels or review boards* 



Health Care 



No child should die ffbm a preventable disease: tfor 
' < should ^ny child be disabled or suiTer from any disease of 

condition \that could have been prevented or that can be 
• corrected. :* 

■ • .' ■ • ■■ • •*' 

The United Slates justifiably claims to have some of Use best health 
care facilities and institutions in the World. However, this country is 
far from achieving the ambitious goal stated above. The US. is the 
only industrialized natipn that has not adopted in principle and in 
practice the right to. health care for all children. 4 

Some facts indicate how far children's health in the VS. falls short 
of the ideal: . 
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• Eleven other countries do a better job than the, UtitetT , 
' States in keeping babies alive in the first yea/ of lifjf In 

the U.S. the death rate for black infants is 92 percent 
•higher than that of white infants. 2 beath ratesjwr other 
minorities are also high, but accurate djp£ js not 
available. . . / 

• Nearly 10 million American chUdreh have no known 
regular source of primary health care. 3 

• Many children who are handicap^ed|fccetye no services. 

'• A needs assessment conducted djifjng IYC fa Arkansas, : 
for example, estimated^wat it wmffd beTfie* year 2000 
before handicapped children, ages infancy to two years, 
in that state would receive full services. 4 . 

• Fully ofle^^J^^ vision care do 
not receive it, whethe^^care be eye examinations, 
eyeglasses, vision therapy, or surgery. 5 . 

• Of -children, unde? age twelve, 47 percent have never 
been to a dentist for treatment* L ■. 

. ' V- ' • V ' . 91' 
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* • More and mo/e gf the4iealth problems among children, 
and youths arejkycjtosocial. For example: 
Alcohol *bw£ An4stimated 3.3 jnillion problem drink* 
ers exist in ^th/r fourteen to nrVenteen year-old ' age 
t bracket, representing 19 peit^t qflhis population. 7 
AdoIcstmtJregtuuKy, ( Evety year more than . 200,000 
babies a/jr bom tp teenager girls between fifteen and 
^enteerf years of age. An additional 11,000 children aref" 
porn U( mothers under the age of fifteen. 1 
JPtwfcMl And, sexutd f abuse More than 1 million children- 
in/the U.S are abused each year. It is estimate? that 
^KQOO to 5,000 children die every year as a result of child 
abuse. An additional 10,000 children are severely bta 
tered; 50,000 td 200,000 children are sexually abused.* 
Mental health services ate not available to the majority 
of children who are in heed of them. The President** 
Commission on Mental Health in 1978 declared that 
mental health care was "inadequate or non-existent" for 
children and adolescents. 10 

Accidents, homicides, 'and suicides account for about 
three-fourths of all deaths among teenagers. Accidents 
are the leading cause of death of all children over the 
age of one. if no child died in a can accident, total 
childhood mortality would be reduced by 20jprcent" 

Throughout this year, we have heard about fjiortcomings 
in the American health care system. Health, of course>4s- greatly 
influenced by social, environmental, and economic factors. Still, the 
American health care system can move this country closer than it now 
is to an ideal of optimal health for children. The- principles for doing 
so lie in stressing prevention; in paying more attention, both in 
planning and delivery, to the people who provide and receive health 
care; and in expanding people 's access to health care. . • ' 
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Prevention and the Provision of Health Services 



« 
* 



The greatest challenge to the American health-care system 
is t§ keep children in good health initially, as well as to cure them 
when they are sick. Inihe past, theppy has dominated 4 our Approach 
j to .health care, but with i tho children's health profile outlined above, 
the need fbr prevention is obvious. Prevention can b^ described as not 
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only stopping disease before it strikes (through Hm m u riiz aUon and 
?godd prenatal care, for example)* but also eliminating the conse- 
quence* of disease once H has developed, * 

It is difficult to compare the actual costs with me benefits of" 
preventive health care. For one thing, it is impossible to put a dollar 
l?klue on reduced pain orjuffering. Moreover, costs areusually felt far 
sooner than benefits v Some cost-benefit statistics, however, are 
available. A study by the Center for Disease Control showed that the 
$180 million investment in the measles vaccine program between 1966 
and 1974 saved $1.3 billion in medical, care atid long term care by 
preventing conditions such as deafness and retardation; 12 Ample 
evidence show^ ,that early intervention and treatment of physical, 
mental, and developmental disabilities of children pay off in terms of 
reducing the degree of handitap in lajpr years. Parents and children 
both benefit when treatment te initiated at ih$ time a condition is first 
identified. \ ' ■ ^ , 

A crucial part of prevention is in the hands of the patient ;*that is, / 
patten^ of maintaining health are primarily founded in the health 
practices of the family; Despite this/Americans in general acknowl- 
edge that they afe not very well informed about most aspects of 
health. 1 ? Moreover, comprehensive health education is not available 
in ijiost elementary ktid secondary schools. A recent report released 
by # the School* Hpaltt) 'Association highlighted the fact that school 
health programs vary from state to state and within states. Oily five 
states have legislation requiring comprehensive health education from 
kindergarten thrqug^ twelfth grade, in which specific content is' 
indicated for each graMe. 14 It is, not surprising theft that a corporate 
report in 1979 reveai*i/tha*'* 4 lack of information is'a major obstacle to 
^positive health* practices for teenagers, with most admitting that -they 
are not very welL informed atjout preventive medicine* diet and 
nutrition, handling imotion problems or mental illness." 1 * 

Iri stressing prevention, this nation needs to implement known 
prwenfion^cTihlqu^s ^ aridl>m^^,^ur#r aT^ rie^ Xo Invest rnofe 
in medical research (Throughout the year, the commission received 
corsespondenctf from national organizations urging increased funding 
for research in presenting and combating prematurity, juvenile 
diabetes, arteritis, ictari©*£ and many other conditions and diseases. 
With the same le^et of effort as was mounted toward detecting 1 the 
cause arid thfn the prevention^of polio, many of the diseases that 
afflict children mi$ht be eliminated. . • * , 

At every level, remarkable strides were madfe toward fuller 
prevention during the International Year of the Child. More than 90 

' :•]'" V .'• . ' 
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percent oral! schcfol-aged children were immunized against the major 
childhood disease in 1979 l6 --an unprecedented level of protection in 
the United States. This' was;"*- result of the childhood immunization 
project initiated by HEW, with the full participation of individuals, 
* local and state departments of health, numerous health and civic 

organizations? and the support of this commission^ 
- During this year, the Surged General released a report, Healthy 
People: The Surgeon General's Report on Health Promotion and* 
Disease Pre ventkm, identifying some measurable national goals and 
objectives relative to maternal and child health. The American 
'"Academy of Pediatrics launched an* IYC program called "Speak Up 
for Children,'* in which pediatricians, joined by other health profe$4 
sionals, advocated improved nutrition, jttimuni^tion; health educa- 
tion, and adcident prevention programs. Major effort^, were made, 
during WJ9 to reduce infant- mortalit y in such cities as Washington, 
D.C., and Houston, Texas* These programs and similaj^efforts require 
ntinucd and enthusiastic support from all levels of government, 
t /from industry and labor, and from parents and children. 



Safety and die Environment / 

* For cWWrcqf over tlje age of one the leading cause of death 
is accidents. By far the greatest number of fatal accidents occurs in 
motor vehicles; others involve -drowning, fires; choking oft "food, '■• 
% . accidents ,with firearms, and a long list ^f other causes* The key to 
changfng the tragic statistics of accident fatalities is prevention that 
involves, better design, planning, and also education in safety ^ 
practices. For \ example, according to the Araeripan^cadcmy of . 
Pediatrics, reasonably prifced autoraotfifp tseat .restrains are widely, 
available and have been shown io reduce deaths in auto accidents by 
pyer 90 percent and serious injuries by almost 80 percent 
. , Prevention is equally important to environmental safety. Histori- 
- — cafiy P rourTnanipuiation^f .the environment has^piayed^iic^r rofc hr - 1 
the health of our young population* The elimination of harmful 
.substances in the environment substantially improves the health of 
children. Water sanitation led to a rapid decline in deaths and ^ 
illnesses from water-borne diseases: The removal or reduction of lead y 
in paint and in gasoline has reduced the incidence of severe lead ' 
zoning in children. ' . m l j 

Because i6ey ariMill developing, children Are especially vulnerable 
to environmental pollutants, but the results of certain environmental 
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contamifiations bwomc known so belatedly that ftw people arc likely 
to associate the effect with its cause. For example, a child exposed to 
asbestos-based walls or asbestos-sprayed ceilings in schoolrooms or 
exposed to Asbestos dust on a parent's work clothes can develop . 
cancer as a result— but not until twenty or thirty years later, 17 The 
chokes made by one generation are % being visited upon future 
generations* Yet, people are scarcely taking respmsibUity for doing 
damage, and they must* All other issues for children become raodt . 
points if the environment has been so tamperwJVwith that radioactivi- 
ty, depletion of the ozone layer, or pesticide contamination threaten 
j^fe itself. For this reason, certain principles are basic to the health of 
children around the world; , 

• No child should havfe to breathe air th^ is so heavily 
polluted it causes chronic lung and respiratory illnesses. 
Early childhood exposure to heavy air pollution is 

- ^ believed to fconUibut<Lsi^ifican<ty to a towered pulmo^ 
4 nary reserve capacity in adults. Children froni .high- 
exposure areas suffer a greater risk of developing lung 1 
^ '*■ ■ disease as adults than children raised in cleaner commu- 
nities, • 1 r \ ■ V 

• 1N0 child SftouJd have to epdure serious illnesses (hepati- 
tis, salmonellosis, gastroenteritis) caused 6y water that 

# has beeiv contaminated by the dutpping of untreatpd 
• wastes into rivers and streams* s* T 

* ' • No diild should experience hearing loss because of 
exposure X6 excessive noise from heavy construction, 
* industry, airport, and the like. ^ ; , , 

• No child should be exposed to toxic chemicals lifee those 
contained in pesticides. Children of migrant farnjwork- ; 
crs who worfc. in fields<sprayed with pesticides may suffer 

— ~— — — ' damage -teHttie central ^lervwi s ^s yste m, resp i mtorj^ a nd 
f %t digestive tracts/ skin, eyes, mucous friembranes, visceral 
b . organs, and the brain. 4 

• No cjtiild should be Qverexposcd to radiation, whe&er it 
is usee! for medical treatment nuclear power genemtibn, 
or modern conveniences. *V . ■ . 

1 • No child in another country should be. 'exposed to 
harmful product br s^stanc^ banned in this country, 
yet shipped abroad for use, sfilci 6r disposal* 
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Acee* to Health Care 




A child without access to health care might just as well live 
>ih a sooiety that offer* none, Yet, ^yery daychilcben in this society are 
denied the health care Otty need*\Recent studies indicate that of the 
nation's 64 riVillion children, 7 to M percent 4iaye no, regular source of 
health tare;^ 1 a majority of those needing mental health services ate 
not receiving them;? 9 47 percent of children under twelve have never 
seen a dentist 20 !^ burden must nbt be on the people themselves to H 
reach an often unreachable source of care, but on the human services 
system to reach the people and provide for their needs.' , 

FamiUe^are uriible to get care they need for a variety ttf pt^m^ 
Lack of information is one of them. However, American health care is 
oft^ fragmented, with a variety of overlapping sendees available at 
bcWiidenng ii^mber pf scj&r^te locatio'^ In ; top many casfe, ito one* 
:js coor^inati^^^ even co^irdinatiM infor^tion^^ut 

thefc. For example, | stuc^ conducted! In JW'Wodad Jfyt the 
, ^ ^eral* government h«s; 1Q6 program* renting to ^c^^ 
health, with the. resjtorisibility for tbeni distributed through five; 
different cabiriej-jjeyei excNcutive ^ej^^^ts. Within t^ese depart- 
meats the ^prografes arc'sca fifteen agencies and forty-five 

fc officer bureaus, <^ in&Ututel fbelOfi.^p^grai^ii wire based on f\f\y T 
eight piece? of leg^latitoii, which had pissed through almost thirty 
congressional committees and subcomrii ttees. 2 1 Tliis kind of fragmen- 
tation virtually ;guarante^ coveting ' .regulations,' gaps: .in and- 
duplication \of seizes— grid, bewildered parents and ^Vbviders* 
According to the American iSIurscs^ Association, which comm&uorat- ■ 
ed the Yeafof the Child by holdi^ gearings is five cities on the 
unmet health needs ofc^ldrefci "TTb$ overriding concern in eacf> of 
the hearinjgs, repeated otct anci Over agaiifc, is that the delivery of c$xjit 
d tQ children in* tins country is in wide disarrdy, is ineffective* 
fragmented unevep/ahd in many instances non-existent" 22 • 
^^f Tamifi w and cTiilffreu are afrSff 16T or Intimidated l>y heafth ^ 
providers or medical procedures, their access- to health care is 
impeded. Behavioral science research has confirmed that most 
America** healtV care settings are noi heathy for children's psyches. 
According to the Association for the Care of Children in HospitiiL, 
studies by psychiatrists and others have shown that a child's 
emotional 1 health may be threatened by insufficient preparation for 
tr^tment or ^hospitaiizationf by disruption of their daily routines, and 
by r inadequate opportunities to express their feelings and to partici- 
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pate in normal play: At times \hese negative effects have led to 
permanent developmental handicaps. ■■■ ■ ^ 

Some steps arc being taken that consider the full- range ot tne 
child's and the family's. needs. During. I VC, the American Hospital 
Association distributed a lesourcei kit 0n programs for preparing 
children for hospitalization and othip health procedures. Supportive^ 
birth environments with 'opportunities for fathers and other family*" 
members to participate in the delivery have become increasingly 
common. More hospital nurseries recognize parents as a vital resource 
and encourage them to have physical and emotional contact with 
even the most desperately ill infants. " 

• Actually, most sick ch$lren are caretl for by the family at home; 
relatively few require hospitalization. Even the 4 million children who 
are hospitalized in the United States each year spend Jhe majority of 
♦ their convalescence at home: Yet few parents and fewer children are 
considered legitimate meVnbers of the health care team. Most health 
insurance plans do not . cover the expenses* df home health care 
provided by a homcmaker, let alone tho£e extra costs a parent incurs 
in caring for the child. We believe tha^niajor health programs for 
children should involve par^hts and children in planning services. - 
Specifically, handicapped young people are a great untapped resource 
who can bring vital Jnew insighton how to organize services to suit 
their needs and those of their parents^* . 

Still other factors keep crmdren and families from receiving the 
health care they need. In rural areas, thelgreat distances families have 
to travel are often^a difficulty. In ciues; the concentration oT healthy 
facilities is greater, but racial or ethnic prejudice, overcrowded 
conditions, language barriers, exclusionary eligibility requirements,, or 
impersonal treatment may add up to as great a barrier as a fifty-mile 
trip. In any area, rural or urban, the ability of parents to pay for 
services will certainly affect, if not completely determine, what care a 
child receives. 7 « • t • ■ 

— *- Money ^ orjhc ^xk*^^—^^ ^najor-determinaflt of access to 
health care in the United States. A dual system of health care exists ifi 
the U nited Stales,, one for .the poor and one for those who have more 
money. These^coi^mie considerations translate themselves into pain, 
-suffering, and ah often irretrievable loss of health for thousands of 
children in this country every year. fri general, poor children are sick 
more ofteru die sooner, use health care less frequently, have the 
-longest distance to travel .to receive medical aid, have the least amount 
of health insurance, and pay* more proportionately than children 
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whose families have larger incomes. 23 For of these children their 
only source of medical care is either an^^gency room, a public 
clinic that is closed in the evenings arid weekends without eveii 
telephone access, or an ambulatory clinic in a large hospital where 
they are often seen by a different doctor in training each time they 
come for a visit. Thus, children with the greatest risk of^Uqc^are 
often seen by the least qualified practitioner in a setting that dojk not 
lend itself to continuity of care. Many health care providers arc trying 
to k correct this situation by increasing full-time trained staff in 
outpatient clinics, which stress the continuity of care through the {cam { 
approach; children often see the same nurse or nurse prtctitfcmer if 
not the same physician. # , , 

The question of money* has further implications when working 
parents, particularly those in the typically more $gid low-[^ying jobs, 
do not have enough flexibility in their working hours to take their 
children in for services. Single parents especially often cannot afford 
to risk the loss of a job or wages when*a trip to the doctor or a clinic 
may mean an entire Klay away fromwork. ^ 
* Finally, no health care system can be said to be accessible unless 
the people it serve? see it as designed 4 to help them. A system that 
subjects children and their parents to M catt|e-cair situations, cold and 
impersonal treatment, or humiliating routines cannot be considered 
accessible. This is especially .so in sensitive areas such as mental 
health, the problems of the handicapped, and venereal disease. 

People in, the health professions need tp learn more about children 
and families* THtSjgalth sare needs of adolescents, for example, are 
often hot adequately recognized or addressed by our current health 
care systems. I naffflition. we often heard that families are beSTserved 
in prd^am^^firfted^ by fully trained and qualified personnel who share 
the "patients' ethnic and cultural heritage. Obviously, when a health * 
workjfer cai\npt speak the v language of the family, communication and 

service delivery are jeopardized. , i '.1 _i* 

Furthermore, .portioris*bf-all, health professionals* training, should 
be devoted, >io learning about the. contributions of various disciplines 
to the welfare of children and families. Health personnel other than 
physicians, miist^be included in the early and continuing stages of 
^sctUng^polic^Cionnufattng standards of xare arid program develop- 
ment in meeting children's health needs. What the future demand? is 
collaborative planning among the many disciplines that provide - 
health pare t so that all ^ aspects of care— induding prevention, m 
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idcntificaW dufcttiW ^ rehabffitauon-reflect an 

interdiscidUnary and integrated model. , r . 

During 1979, several IYC undertakings emphasized the issues of 
access and qutfty of care within the child health care syslem. At the - 
state level,' a comprehensive child health care plan was developed m 
the state of North Carolina. It caUs for a "health home for every 
child, characterized by professional accountably to ensuse: 

* * * ' • access to health care for all needs; 

1 > • provision of primary services including health supervi- . 
sibn; screening, diagnosis, and treatment; 
^ twenty-four hour access, seven days a week; 

• . . • coordination of all necessary services; 
*, ' 4 • comprehensive record-keeping; 

• competent medical management; and 

• eost-eflective care. j ' - 

t i 

At the federal level, a select panel on the promotion of 
child health authorized by Congress has been conven^fo^ghteen 
months. The panel is examining current causes of childhood illness 
and mortality, reviewing methods of delivery and financing child- 
health care, identifying research needs, developing innovative ways of 
promoting child health, and. integrating child health concerns ip 
health planning. As a result of deliberations, recommendauons will be 
made to Congress for a comprehensive national cRild- health, pohcy. 

We believe no child snould be denied any aspect of health care for 
any reason. U is the job of this society to design and provide a health 
care system for children that: * 

' • responds to the child and family as unique individuals* 

♦ • with then- own particular needs; . M ■ 

* promotes the idea of being well as the primary approach 
to health care; that is, that emphasizes preventton as 

' much as cure; * j; _ t 

T~ V addresses" hralth Issues cmprenenstvely, including cut- 

' ' ' reach, counseling, nutrition, home care, family planning, 

• prenatal .care, screening, diagnosis, treatment and reha- 
bilitation, and all preventive health and dental services; 

• continues progress Jn therapeutic a|»d rehabilitative 

■ * • skills* ■ * 

• accepts parents-and children as well-as legitimate 

members of die health care team; 
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M thml haSbU'capped infignfii children, .and their 
. 1 rj *$($fe services necessary to achieve ifrt^ 

• imlfces fh^-?lcills oriAU health disciplines .but makes, one. 
agfendj'-or'even individual, accountable for assuring'* 
-m^^eiisi^.cAie. to ^e.^vidual'diild; \ •• 

• pipin&cs, rather than impedes, access to health care; ,'\ 

• doel not 4if&*cn,pte ; biafth care for poor and minority \ 

■ dMf^j^^/ ■ :, . • . / I 

• promotes and supports research in preventing and ,^ 
combating childhood illness and mortality. 

> • '• . • • » ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS • • . " . 

In order to move the System tow&jd these goal%, we 



• .that federal leadership be taken to ensure a universal, 
c^pseh^nsive material and chifd health insurance plan 
cqvenng full costs of alfaspects of health care; ] 

* -that health policy formulations and program 'dcyelop^ 
» ment at the federal, state, and. local level involve all 
health-care ^disciplines (including professional nurses, 
occupational and physical therapists, psychologists, 
nutritionists) and informed parents and youn^ people; 

• that private and governmental funding for the support 
of research efforts directed at combating death, disease* 
and- disability in children receive increased emphasis; 

• that accountability and adequate funding for the .-plan- 
ning and delivery of maternal and child health care be 
established at all levels of general-purpose government; 

^thaLcomprehensivc health edition, in such topics as 
nutrition, environment, disease and accident prevention, 
'and the iriffcrmed use of the health care system, be 
provided for children in aife school grades and T$f 
families through a wide Vange of community pro-ams; « 

• tbatthi initial and continuing education of ail health 
personnel include adequate training in ^hild develop- ~ 
ment, mental health, rehabilitation, environmental is-* 
sues, and in the roles of other disciplines; . (' 
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.^fthat comlhued jimpljaa's be- placed on the .recruitment . > * • 
)*f^and ttainihg. of^Sealth personnel front all minority - . 



7 and, training, of l&alth personnel 
'*.'..' groups; 



df children iif other countries* and the exportation" of 
' unsafe or.jjnjEls.twi product or substances be prohibited; 
• 4 4hat the needs of children be considered in the iflevelop- 1 * 
■ mem* of regulations* policies; and 'public information ' j^ 
activities of Ajie Environmental Protection Agency and • 
of all other agencies that are concerned j.with child ^ ' 



*- health. \ 1 : 
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Education 



•Learning is a lifelong process. It goes on in schools, m 
homes, in thealeVs, m mourns, on playgrounds, and on walks in thfc 
- woods; People learn from readmg^ books and listening to music, from 
u " ,J T»g a workbench, starting a, business, # or caring fop^n older 

- A . ■ •• V:. 




* V ' - , * * 

From birth, the work of children is to develop and grow by 
' exploring and mastering skiib that wttJ-^nablc'lhem to function in the 
adult rtorld they will one day enter; G^d^y, they learn to imitate 
the adults around them by **playing" grownup rdles. Through 
playing axAild lepras how things work, haw people respond and how 
to deal with the responses, pie outcome, good or *Wid, promts 
further exploration and new learning. 

Adults do not nepd to organise anything to make play happen. The 
serious business of playing is, developm^yafets tell us, a" biological 
imperative for the youi^. Through ^pjp^tdyecreation children 
develop physical skills. They team w WW trf^ppertf te Vithin a * 
framfework of rules that-all agree on. They learn how to fellow rules 
and directions; they learn more about their pwh skills and how to 
relate to others. . " 

Yet Americans, ironically, do. not seem to tajke play very seriously: 
plfcy is what people arfe supposed to be doing when they afen't doing 
something important. As ope writer, Genevjcve Millet Landau, stated 
in a paper fdr one of t£e Smilhspnian Institution's celebrations to 
mart the Year of the Child: 1 • '/ 

, » . t •...■« 

Work' and play, have come to be understood as polar or 
opposite conditions: black-white, thin-fat, day-night, , 
y work-play— almost as if they were natural opposites. '/ 

• . would like--to suggest that work and play are parts of the 
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same w/jp/e viewed /mm a different moral [perspective and 
that the^etachmenl of the notion of effort ftomjp idea of 
play has bad confusing and dangerous cvns^ucrices— 
'■ ■ ' (Umgemw because the opportuujiu^ for chi^^ 

in vital, self-selected play haver been diminished, in pur 
society.* 

* ' * ' ••»' 

Early- on, in our first listing of issues *o circulate around the. 
country, this commission defined p^y as an important issue for 
communities, schools, organizations, parents, and others' to consider 
a* they gave thought to what children need and how well they were- 
providing forUose needs. At first some people Were startldd to. see 
play included as a, concern when; the othersy-such. as^food, shelter, * 
and schooiiiig^-seemed raofe "basic " 

But are* .they? Play and playfulness, are npt only a basic mode of 
learning for children, they are qualities we all value in 'remarkable 
adultildeniuses and artists have t^^ b^ 

PlayftJ and whimsical, they looktflhe woTto^with^a refreshing ^ 
; openness and curiosity, as ^unencumbered by th#heavy baggage, the 

* systems and flowcharts and four-syllable words that sometimes weigh 
the rest of us down. . > • 

Just as play can help the young to rehearse for the future, the arts 
can provide young and old alike with ways'to discover new metaphors 
and images. The arts enable children to make sense of the world in 
their own termst « . 

the arts employ structures and materials that can be touched/. 
moved> taken apart, and .put togethei in new^ways: They provide 
experiences for learning that are humanizing. *They transmit cultural 
and historical values. The arts provide means of communication 
between generations and people of differing languages. 

For the IYC, thousands of. children painted pictures interpreting 

* their feelings about life, the family, and the future, Many experienced 
their own unique cultures and the cultures of others through song, 
dance, dramafiiation, and rituals. Others collected artifacts and 
created miniature museums.-Many more attended cultural events that 
broadened their understanding and appreciation of others. The 
language of the arts is universal, spoken by children of all ages and all 
cultures. We believe that the broader community can provide limitless 
opportunities for growth and development of children through the 
arts. 
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SCHOOLS 



The millions of children in American schools are as diverse 
as the country itself: they c6m£ from big cities and isolated -farms, 
^rom afiluerit families and those with^wer resources, from eveiy 
religious, cultural, and*: ethnic group. They are^ the gifted, the 
handfcs^pcd. the athletic/ the artistically talented* Some walk -tb 
school, some ricfe theur bicycles, some take the bus, some drive./ 
, believe that all these children are entitled to receive an 
education that: , ^ v * ^ 

V • *re£ognizes and develops their individual potential and * 

uriique abilities; -.W; * f * ; / 
. ■ • provides 'equal opportunities for and acccs? to high- 
..' .' . quality pr&grdms and instruction; ' ' . 

, ' * ' enables them to develop life-enhancing ab^ities and 
. ^competencies; j t/ f # , 

t • maintains, develops, qtid enriches the language and 
culture of their homes and promotes appreciation of* 
. ■ other cultures in the„United Stated and in 4hc world; 

• builds their seniie of social responsibility by creating 
mutual bonds ^among children, their families, their 
schools,' and their communities; and 

• affirms moral and ethical values tha.t advance the 
. human condition and the quality of life. - 



Education is perhaps £he most important apa most nearly, 
universal public undertaking in the Unifed States. BecaW democracy 
depends bn an educated $t]w£enjy, Americans have always worked 
hard to KuHd— and const^tly improve— the public school system. It 
is clear from all we heajjju in the Year of the Child that parents, 
educators, communities, >'hnfi students need to rededicate their 
energies to this task, to reaffirm this country's commitment to public 
education. , . * 

There is at pi^nt a/crisis of confidence in the public schools. 
While; we heard of promising innovations and achievements in public 
education throughout the country, much of what we heard indicates 
that the schools face a i time of difficult challenge. We believe t^iat - 
challenge can be met. j ^ . • . > , 
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•Vftv • * ' * 1 * ... 
* The Context Outside of School • 

Because public education suffers from many ills not of its 
otfn making, i$ is important to examine the context within which* 
education is striving to fulfill its mandate. 

.First, the* American public holds high 'expectations of public 
education. While people debate fundamental questions of educational 
policy, such as what and how schools should teach, they iftcreasingly 
ask schools <o take responsibility for remedying many problems, in l 
children's lives. Childress ' needs*- ar* indeed far-reaching .as M 
discjiss throughout this repprt Certainly educators must? take into, 
consideration the out-of-school realities ^children's lives because 
these factors have an ^enormous impact _ on a child's ' attitudes 
] alertness, performance, and capabilftibs in school. But schools atone 1 
cannot beai the burden of /addressing all the problems in- children's 
lives. In short, schools operate with limited resources and with certain 
areas of expertise. Schools represent only one part of a child's life.. 

Second, individuals and public and. private ^oups?outside-the 
school also Have a responsibility. Just as children's Meeds are 
interrelated,- so too are the systems that improve or inhibit society's 
ability to meet them. ' 

Finally^ financing for public education is inadequate and. inequit- 
ably distributed. While money does not solve every problem, it surely 
-helps end overcrowding in classrooms, fund alternative programs, 
• purchase necessary Materials and supplies, and provide qualified 
^personnel. Not only is money for the whole system short, bufcosts are 
unequally distributed and the greatest resources rarefy go where the 
need is greatest 




\ The World Inside School 



Given thefr 1 context and the size of, the job they are 
expected to do, it is nof surprising that the public schools have serious 
problems. We heard the same concerns repeated around the country: 
Too many childrenJire not in school at all. Almost 'one million 
school-age children in the U.S. are not enrolled in any kind of 
" schooling whatsoever. 2 These children are out of school for ihany" 
reasons. Some 'nave been "pushed out" by thf school's inattention, 
suggestion, or deliberate action. Other students have been excluded 
from school on the basis of school district and stale policies regarding 
eligibility. In Texas, for example, an estimated 50,000 school-age 
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children arc not .enrolled because their parents are undocumented 
aliens and do not have legal resideiras in the US. 3 . 

There are the drop-outs— 29 f^kvery 100 high siehool graduates.* 
Among the black and Hispanic populations, there is One drop-out for 
* every two graduates. 5 

Some chUdren, though technically still enrolled in school, simply 
do hot go. Truancy is some communities can, reach epidemic 
prop^ons. The Ne^ York City public schools estimate that 2(»,000 
of tht -city's youngsters are truant each day. 6 All too often public 
schools punish truants by suspending them— a case, it might be sajd, 
where the punishment is.the frime. ' : " ■ 

£ome school systems ai^e doing imaginative things to bring truants ' 
and drop-outs, back to 'school, but nationwide th? issue remains a 
problem too l$r^b for schools to solve by themselves. ■ • - . 
. Students are not learning. enpugh. We heard this concern voiced 
almost everywhece. People fear that American schools- are producing 
a generation thatt ides not have the skifls necessary to cope* in life. 
One in five Americans today bus such trouble reading and writing 
that he or she, cannot read a ftftint ad, Fill out a job application, or 
understands driver's license manual or the inspections on a frozen 
food package-. 7 Young people may even lack the ability to ctount their 
change in a department store or to calculate the prices tS*a 20^pefeent- 
reduction sale. - 

A National Assessment of Educational -Progress Study (1976) found 
that 13 percent of sevenieen-year-olds in the U.S. are functionally 
illiterate. 8 A Louis Harris survey (1976) conducted for the National 
Reading Center concluded that 1.4 million Americans over the age of 
seventeen are totally illiterate and that 15.5 million show serious 
difficulty in responding to the print*! word in real life situations, 9 
- Many children get through school only because of routine social 
promotions. A high school senior in Detroit toid us: 

They don't care if you really comprehend your work 6f 
• nof. Just as tongas they have their grades in their books— * 
and the more grades the better—they are satisfied/ 1 passed 
my government class, American history and English 
classes with A'sand B% and I cannot tsllyqu how our city 
£* is run and I'm not even sure where to begin my next 
paragraph w ^ ^ 

' In particular, schools are not meeting the needs of children who do 
not fit into the average middle-class white category. Many schools are 
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indeed doing a very good job "with the immense task of responding to 
the diverse need* oflheir s'tuSents. But ^s .the Chadxea's Defense 
Fund has written, a child who "is not white,' or is white but not middle 
class, does not speak English, is poor, heeds special help with seeing, 
hearing, walking, readjng, learning, adjusting, growing up, is'pregnant 
or married at ag« 15, is not smart or is too smart**- is likely to go 
unserved or poorly served % our education .'system. 11 There are 
.millions of these children in the United $tates. Among them are the 
more than 800,000 handicapped children, who are not receiving the 
services that they require from public .schools. 12 A recent Carnegie 
Counoil on Children report called Thc-Uhexpectcd Minority: Handi- 
Mpptetk Children Ciq America by John. Glledman and wiltiffin Roth 
documents the need fqr* dramatic changes in the education system if 
Wa're going to deal with these needs. There are the children of 
> migrant farmworkers whose special needs for* educational continuity 
) and responsive programming* often go 'unmet! Niany-Scjiools do not 
have- adequate programs for gifted children, with 'the result that many 
of the country's most talertted children, who come from every kind of 
background, get discouraged and leave schobl early, i 

Minority parents are particularly worried about what happens to 
their children in- school through career counseling arid tracking. Many 
feel that their youngsters are inadequately evaluated and consistently 
underestimated as counselors discuss their test scores and advise them 
what courses to choose. Counselors place disproportionate reliance on 
test "scores^ which may seriously misrepresent minority children's 
capabilities. Counselors do not give enough weight to these students' 
motivation. Too frequently they are guided into course work that does 
not challenge their potential and that jeopardizes their future, whether 
they are going to a technical school or college. 

Should a child differ from the "average" in several respects,, 
problems*are compounded, often, with devastating effects. An assis- 
tant principafof an elementary school under the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs describe the human cost: 

I had another little girl . '. . in a special education program. 
This little girl was physically deformed. The all- Anglo staff 
of this program informed me thai' they couid do nothing 
(or her. So I decided to spend additional time on this case, 
u We took her down to the park. She kept saying, "Ma ma 

ma." and kept smiling at me. 1 asked what was wrong with 
her and they told me that, aside from being deformed»she 
also couldn't speak. 1 said, "Do you have any Indian staff? 
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■ How-many Navajp kids do }ou*have here?** TAey toid ine 

* t&af they hud no Jndian stuff and about ^0 percent of the 
children were N&vstja Then I turned to 4 b$r and sa/d^ 

. \ \ " s h&n**"-'R&t means mojher, and thai* wiiar she was 
' trying to say. I ajid, "thn'tyou have 'any staff here that 
• ■ ' . | are bili*§uah that can help her out? You mean she's been 
» ■• sitting%er^Jbr three years* and you people think she's just 
\ ' ma*m£ ^ 

There 'is -sfiU^ another group of chtfdren foi' Wfeoni adequate 
educational progrartis jtre lacking. Although' the importance of early 
learning has been widely acknowledged, too few opportunities 'are* 
available Tor high*quaMty eariy education. Head* Start, the major 
federal program supporting eatfy childhood education, reaches Jest 
than one-quartet of the eligible population* 4 Cbunties* other cMldretf ^ 
could beneflt^froih Head Sf^rt but -are denied entiy into the progftm r 
'because their families have incomes above « the extremely low 
eligibility levels. Millions. of other children live in states that do not 
mandate or fijnd pre-kindergarten or kindergarten programs. 

* Insufficient attyjtfon is paid to educating children in their own 
culture and language. Children .whose native language is other than 
English often have problems in school that stem from the rejection of 4 
their language apd cultuiy. It is obvious that acadejnic work is 
difficult or impossible for someone who cannot understand the 
language in which th* material is presented. Trying to learn new 
concepts and skills while jUso learning a new language can be 
traumatic and can cause a child to fall behind in school. Moreover, 
without education that maintains their own culture anU language 
children are caught in a double bind: they experience rejection in 
school, but thfen, insofar as they ad#pt to the schcKjl 4 * norms, they 
become foreigners in their own families, and are unable to identify 
with their qwip 'roots. Ffcr example, American Indian children have to 
attend boarding schools far "a#a^ from their home^ and culture 
because the government ha& not provided adequate educational* 
facilities in their community* What Jiappens (ft these children? One 
man in Arizona told us "The , child will start \o blow like a 
tumbleweed; wherever the wind blows he'll go. There & ho self- 
-concept, no identity, no roots where his culture is, where Hfe home 
base is, where he's from/* 15 * 

Public schools have been slow to respond. As of the 1976-77 school 
year., six of every ten American Indian and Asian-American children 
needing English as a Second Language (ESL) or bilingual instruction 
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\ were not receding it; one Hispanic child in every two identified as 
. having limited or too proficiency ihlEdghsh was not receiving ESL or 
. bilingual instruction. 1 ^ Furthermore, we believe that meaningful 
' . • m bilingual/multicultural education must go well beyond language* itself 
. m to honor and nurture the whole range of the child's culture. 

• * Involvement of parents in thisoindertaking is indisprfisible. * 

* . * • ' School are beyond parental and community access, understand* 

* mg t §nd control. Schools have become so big,, so far away, so* 
' « ^ mechanized, and so professionalized that parents f^el intimidated and 

■ r alienated and thus removed from the process o£ their children's 
education. ^Communities are shut out by policies of restricted access to* 
school buildings and activities. School buildings are -empty many 
hours each week, yet community residents qftfn have no place, to meet , 
for informal education and enrichment activities. In some ways; our 
schools ha Ve.becbmA'gHettoes for the young. 

We did, however hear of striking ^stances wh^re communities 
pulled together to strengthen public education. One large district on 
Long Island 'in Nev/York St^te >vent through a year of meetings that 
involved the school board, teachers, administrators, students, parents, 
and community grdups. Together they defined the responsibilities of 
each group and eadh pledged to fulfill its role in making the system 
work. Teachers, for example, agreed to regular peer ©valuations; 
patents pledged to mdnitor homfwork and to provide their children 
with a quiet place to study. Everyone was involved and committed. 
Similarly, a gAttp of parents in Atlanta, Concerned about the future of 
the schools in their commipity, organized themselves to preserve 
integrated public education. They brought groups of parents iqto the 
schools to see the educational process at work and to join in as tutors 
and teaching aides, , , „ 

Parents and communities must and can be brought into coopera— 
" tion with* the "schools. Indeed, a growing body of research has 

* demonstrated that when parents become involved ift the schools, their 
children's educati on al attitude* .and performance show marked 
improvement. Professionals, volunteers, artists, rejjgious leaders, all 

* « * ' sorts of workers, and of people can contribute greatly to 

developing innovative approaches to teaching childreq. Older people* 
* for exairfple, Have personal experiences on which to draw to help 
children appreciate the past, understand the present, and prepare for 
Y * the future* Onfe project in Michigan regularly brings older people and 
school children together, with wonderful results on both sides. 17 Older 
people, better than anyone else, are able to link children with living 
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history, with diversity in fife circumstances, and with the roots of ' 
cultural heritage* Similarly^ local businesses, labo* unions, and 
industries should participate in developing ties between schools and 
other aspects of the world outside. * # ~ "* 

A great many current educational programs a^d materials fail to 
•reach or engage students. Over and over young people described 
school as boring. Too much teacher lecturing, too Much focus on , 
workbooks and at-desk activities, too much emphasis on repetition 
and rote memory all stifle students' interest Further, role models, 
curriculum assignments, and 'Staffing patterns in schools tod often 
present racial and sexual stereotypes, 

Adolescents especially find curriculum offerings irrelevant to their 
real concerns and see themselves as powerless to affect schoo} policies 
and programs. They report that too few imaginative courseware 
taught in areas of critical importance to them: career education, ' 
family lift, sex and health education, consumer and environmental 
' affairs. School offers them little if any understanding of the reality of 
the workplace through exploration of career choices, information c 
about the tequifements of varies jobs, discussion of life-style 11 
alternatives, and training opportunities. At the same time, however, 
we repeatedly heard concern ftom students and parents alike tftat 
schools fcre failing to present the basics of writing, reading, and 
computing in both a relevant and challenging mknner. 

Models do exist. There are programs that acknowledge the 

* resources of young people and offer preparation for talyng on 
responsible roles in society, mostly by involving students directly in 
improving their schools and communities. Certain programs send 

* students into the community for internships: one teenager in 
Colorado is training vftth a veterinarian, for* example; another is 
working with a symphony conductor; still others are in private 
industry. In San Antonio, Texas, high school students gain practical 
experience working in day-care centers as part of their parent-training 
cpur&c. In a* rural Massach usetts town, students learn about energy 
conservation by assisting in winterizing homes of elderly low-income 
community residents. In Denver, high school students responded to a 
gas shortage by devising a computerized car-pooling scheme. Oppor- 
tunities for in-school work experiences are similarly being explored. In 
one district a group of students has substantial responsibility for . • 
operating all aspects of an in-school restaurant. Other programs 

* involve students in peer counseling and tutoring and in assisting with 
the instruction of younger children. 
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The importance of educating chifc&en in the creative and perform- 
ing #rts is not fully appreciated. Too few Americans consider art 
relevant to the practical concerns of daily life or central to the basics 
of a child's education. An average school district spendf less than 2/ 
percent of its budget on arts programs, and whenever educational 
budgets are .threatened, arts'programs are the firsUo go- We believe 
this attitude is misguided. As 'Jean Houston,* Director of « th$ k 
Foundation for Mine! Research, said during the Year of the Qtild in 
An address to the National Education Association: 

• - * 

The child without access to a stimulating arts program is 
being cut off from most of the ways in wfifek hefcan 
perceive the world. His brain is t being systematically 
• damaged, in many ways he'is being de-educated. lg 
\ % - * • .. m ' 1 1 ; - ' .' 

As a culture, this country would do well to give more encourage- 
ment to the spontaneous expressions of children. The point is not 
necessarily jto treate more artists but to raise whole human beings, 
young people who will grow up with their sense of wonder intact, 
people who feel entirely alive because all five senses are alive and 
working. 

A panel report of several years ago said? 

When we speak of "arts education** d& we mean something 
broader than looking at art or listening to music? Ves. We 
9 m mean making art, knowing artists, and using art^k a 

general tool of learning. To give an example, theatre' 
education can occur when a person writes a play; performs 
in one; rehearses forjone; studies stage movement and 
voice production; plans costume, set, or lighting design; 
takes a socfol studies course in which historical events are 
acte<i out by the students; V^pds a play; or attends a 
performance. We call this learning in, through, and about 
the arts, 19 

Global awareness and understanding are not adequately promoted 
in our schools. American public schools fail to'educate children in the 
differing cultures and languages of the United StMes and of the worlds 
and to instill a keen sense of the physical, economic, and social 
interdependence of all countries of the globe. (For a further discussion 
of this, see the section of Chapter 7 on Children and the World.) 
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Some Prindptes for the Future 



We believe that the wi&e-ranging aspects c^jfcducati^n ' 
must be honored and fostered in children's lives. We aj^y believe that 
the nation must acknowledge the paramount importance of formal 
education and rededicate itself to providing the best public schooling 
passible to All children. Only by guaranteeing every child the right to 
an education that is free and publicly provided can the nation ensur^ 
equality and qualky in the schools for. all children. Only by keepiaft* 
the educational system a public enterprise' can the society, enforce fufl 
accountability of schools to communities, ensure equal opportunity § 
for all children and promote education that reflects and /osters ^ 
community values: 

The problems listed abov£— problems' troubling the public school 
system of nearly every community in the country— are susceptible to 
solution, but people must give this undertaking more than lip service.* 
Students deserve a safe and secure atmosphere in their schools. Teams 
of educators, -parents, students, and community 1 groups must work 
together to define and establish rights and responsibilities, develop 
public school policies, and write updated codes of behavior and* 
discipline for governance of the schools. Budgetary allocations must 
realistically and equitably meet the. educational needs of children in 
schools. Schools must have capable and well-trained personnel in 
administration, teaching, and planning, ^nd those staffs must receive 
the basic support they need to do a good job— adequate salaries, 
needed materials; and suitable working conditions. Adequate funding 
should be available for innovative programming. Demonstration 
projects and community-initiated and community-based services that 
have been successful zpust be guaranteed continued funding. At the 
same time, the availability of alternative programming must not be 
•allowed to result in the tracking of children pr in segregating 
educational programs by race, income, sex, handicap, or language, or 
any other characteristic. * . • 

The Department of Education should take a primary role, in 
partnership with states and localities, in revitalizing American 
education and in developing long-range planning. % the future. 
Federal initiatives must Be designed to reflect a balance between the 
importance of national direction and the need of local districts to 
retain the capacity for flexible and creative management and 
programming. , * 
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We re^mtpend: * i • ~ ' 

• that communities of every size, from th$ federal govern- 

V ment'tb the smallest locality, consider in detail how they y\ 
\ ^c|ta give children space to play. Townships should look % 

7 at empty lots tl^it could be converted, businesses atplfcs 
. ■ - th^ might contribute; Jr 

• that .play areas be made<5^«es§iblc to all children, * 
^ \- including ffic jhandicapped, and made safe for all*/ and 

^ • v that children be inchided, as planners? and* designers of . 

• pteyspaces. . . * : " / % 

-Schools ' ^/ . * 

/ -In order to addtess the problems we fouifd and^nove • 
forward under the principle w^havo formulate^/ we recommend: 

- • that federal, State and local governments explore and 
; ^ adopt new flnast$ing me$ haiusms for the public, educa* 
tipn system thkt ire responsive |o pupils' needs, that ere 
. adequate tcr meet then*, $nd that distribute resources 
# equitably. %: \ 

# • / m that equal educational opportunity for all children be , f 

guar^pteed, v ^ 
Discrimination based on raoe, culture, language, sex; 
income, nationally/handicap, or on any other personal 
or family characteristic m'u$t be eliminated from all 
f n • ' phases of education. The jotal desegregation of public 

* V ( schools; aecon^>anied by high-quality education at every 

level, must become and remain a national priority. It 
-JU initist be ^recognized that equalmn^educationaI1pip^rt^ : _ 

. I nity for children and youth requires more than simply 

developing atjd implementing programs that respond to 
v legal directives for desegregation. In many instances, 

statewide or regional planning and action will be 
necessary to ensure integration and overcome patterns 
of housing, income, and geographic segregation. Above 
; all, the needs of the child must be central in the - 
development of a thoughtful sound desegregation plan. 
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that Wh child be provided a higi^quality education 
suited, to his or her r individual needs and abilities and 
* directed * toward maximizing his or her potential .Hie * 
developmental needs and strengths, of children from 
early childhood through adolescence must be reflected 
in educational planning, programming, and policy-mak- 
ing- 

that, laws guaranteeing the rights of handicapped chil- 
dren to* education appropriate to their needs in the least ' 
restrictive alternative be fully implemented apd/*^\ 

' forced. % * V . ' j 

that the diverse, backgrounds, histories, languages, and; 
cultural traditions of our children be honored, preserved 

y^fd promoted in our schools, fostferirig children's pride 
in their own roots ajid backgrounds. It is imperative that " 
initial instructioiTVpprovided to children in their native 
language. At the ^samc "time, students who§e original , 
language is not English and who lack proficiency in 
English mu^t be offered structured, sequential instruc- 
tion in English as a second language. Only when it has 
been assured that a child has developed proficiency in 
English shfcuid regular classroom instruction be in • 
English: Moreover, continuing f multicultural-bilingual 
education must be provided, to stiidents throughout all 
grade levels and ' must be available to , handicapped 
children as &ell. . ■ 

that collection of accurate and reliable data on^studeitfs, 
and services be undertaken, while protecting individuals* 
rights to privacy. Monitoring and evaluation must look 
beyond numbers and consider ofher.dieasure&o$ quality. 
When appropriate public scrutiny reveals programs that 
da not wo$k or children who are* not served, corrective 
actions must Jbe taken. Yet such measures must not serve 
to * penalize students; the response to unsatisfactory 
performance jon .competency testing" for example, must 

'be to rethink the educational program, rather than 

automatically to .retain the students for another year m 

the same setting. \ ; * ' 

that communities, parents, students and educators work 

together to design, implement, and enrich educational 

policies and programs. Training and support must be 
• < 
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offered and information must be shared so thai mean- 
ingful participation is possible, 
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Context 





^ Families bear the primary responsibility for raising chil- 
dren, .and irtthe course of doing so they require the help of numerous 
servifesfas we haV| discussed. But families live in a larger context as 
well— a "context r#ponsible, in fact, for many of the things that 
r happen to eWldrfa but over which parents have virtually no control. 



f I \ * jfi 'l^riiB'^tir?.. took at some of the major' aspects of the larger 
L V) society that impingf '.on families, the effects of which tare currently 
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in ail parts of the country. 
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The Economy 

The family 43 an economic unit as well a& a social one, and 
children, because they depend on their families for nurturing, basic 
iiece^ities, and general weU-laeing, are influenced profoundly # by 
economic &ues andf the' economic stability of the families in which 
they live* Even with the bestof intentions, parents may still be imaJWle 
to provide ttteir children with adequate food, clothing, and abetter 
simply because inflation has overwhelmed an already meager family 
budget Unemployment has an even more devastating effect on family 
incomes and parerftsVself-esteem. 

: Other aspects ^f the economy have a direct bearing on children's 
lives, particularly features of their parents' job? such as work hours* 
and benefits! location; wage scales; the amount of authority and 
flexibility o^ movement that employees have; training and job 
opportunities; and occupational stress aftd physical hazards, which 
may impair* an employee's health, affect his or her ability to provide 
for a family, or damage Hie health of children Jiot yet born. Obviously, 
the housing market, transportation, and the supply and cost of energy 
or of ai^y other ibasic commodity can also improve or erode a family's 
ability to support its children. 

Id recent yt&rs, profound changes have occurred in family 
structures, employment patterAs, and in the economy .itself. For 

, example, families, in increasing number, contain twft of more wage 
earners. Yet, despite the country's (expressed concern with children, 
both federal policies and business employers have failed to adapt to 
new economic realities. 

Participants at the Annenberg Conference on Child Abuse, which 
was convened to mark the Year of the Child, issued a report thattaid, 

.in part: 

Although conference participants felt that specific propos* 
als could reduce the incidence of child abuse, only broader- 
social reforms will alleviate the stress that often seems to 
precipitate it A national commitment t<£ the well-being jg£ 

" U8 
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# children would be reflect^ 
■ tee every child decent medical care and nutrition; reduce 

the unemployment often correlated with wofcxice towards 
children; arid guarantee baseline standards of living, 
adequate housing, day cam and social serwees- 1 

FAMILY INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT . 

" ' Lack of enough money to live on can trigger a host of 
family problems for which the public rl&ys the bill in millions of 
dollars, the child often pays in permanent physical and psychological 
harm, *nd the parents pay in a loss of self-esfcm. 

Today, over 17 million American children live in debilitating 
poverty 2 — and this figure does not include the children of aliens, 
migrants, and undocumented workers. 

• Surveys show mat one out of every six children lives in a 
family whose income is below the poverty tine. Younger 
children are more likely than any others to be poor. 3 

• The incidence of poverty among nonwhites is 29.0 
percent compared to $.9 percent for whites. Blacks, 
Hispanics, American Indians, and other nonwhites are . 
three times more likely than white families to be poor. 4 

• Nearly \A million children live in families whose 
income, even with both parents working, remains below 
the poverty tine. 5 

These numbers, over a period of several years, expand into 
a larger percentage of the population than is^ immediately obvious. 
Contrary to popular belief, hot all Ihe poor.are permanently poor; for 
many, poverty is a fluctuating rather than a static condition. The 
number of Americans who will be poor at some point in their lives is 
far grater than the number who fall into that category** any given 
time. A six-year^study (1968-74) of the economic status of 5,000 
families fcyurid that only 2^4 percent had incomes below the poverty 
line in each of the six yeap" However, 21 percent— one in five 
families— feU into poverty at lea&jt once, for periods of six months or 
more. 6 . 

Single-parent households headed by working women are especially 
pressed. Even in such families where the mother work* full time, 2 
.million children live in poverty. One major reason is that over 80 
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percent of all women workers are clustered in low-payjg clerical and 
service operations; on the average, women currently mm 60 percent 
of what men earn, 7 • •' 'i , 

All these conditions are rooted in a continuing economic instabili- 
ty: costs are rising dangerously for families at all income levels. The 
consumer price index jumped 13 percent in 1979, and an additional 
increase of 10 percent is expected through 1980. Food prices climbed 11 
percent in 1979 and are expected to rise an additional 5 to 11 percent in 
1980, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Utility rates 
will increase 10 percent 0 r more in 1980, according to energy 
specialists. In 1979, the minimum wage was raised only 8.6 percent* 

A devastating fire or flood, ^expensive illness, or the loss of a job 
can create serious financial- problems for almost any family. However, 
if federal help in the right form is forthcoming,' many families 
vulnerable to poverty ahd dependence can be stabilized and returned 
to self-sufficiency. Federal help can take two forms: policies to help 
provide employment, and policies to supplement low income. 

The UJS does, of course,, have public assistance progr ams 
to protect adults and children from destitution, but many flawsCexist 
in the system. Certain populations of poor children in desperate needi 
such as the children of illegal \ aliens, are excluded from the>e . 
programs. Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC)» the one 
program designed specifically to reach children in households below 
the poverty level, will not pay benefits in one half of all states if a 
father is present in the house. The result: a program intended to help 
children in times of ctjsis is actually working to pull their families 
apart— surely ou f of the most painful ironies in American family 
policy today. From state to state, AFDC benefits are uneven and 
Unequitable. They do not cover the families of millions of children in 

hiring the International Year of th**Ehild, families in need of 
public assistance faced yet another crisisfwhen Congress placed a 
ceilingVn federal ejqjenditurejsjfor the Fond Stamp Program. Other 
programs endangered during 1979 4Gere tflose supplying fbfed subsi- 
dies to precnant women arid youn| children (WIC), school lunches 
and breakfasts, and summer food. 

When in nill operation, these federal food programs now provide 
more than $9 billion worth of nourishment a year, yet they art 
meeting only the "barest subsistence needs of the poor," according to 
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a recent Field Foundation OT>ort A look ^^he figures supports this- 

/view: : > / V V 

• Hie Food Stamp Program is 0^4 % approximately 19 
million people in the U.S., Rico, and US 

' ■ territories, 46 percent of whom f^te children under the 

age of fourteen. An additional lO^mit^bn people are 
eligible but not participating. Aver^ c^i^it: thiljy- 
. five cents a meal per person, \k- v .% 

• The Special\Supplemental Food Program ft* Women, 
Infants, and Children . (WIQ f . serves - appt^0i^ly ' 14 
million individu^ 9.8 mttlipn are^gibte but 
not partiri^tfog^ 

programs; one-third of all counties have no ^rogrfian. 
* * The Child Cafe Food Program fcenefited 619 f 00^chik 

dren in 1974* Yet many child care center directoraVrf 
. ' unaware that the program exists. . '>^' 

• The National School Lunch Program, with approxi*v 
mately 90,000 schools participating, serves 26 million^ 8 
children. Although this program has reached the vast 
majority of participants eligible for free or reduced-price*> 
meals, controversies exist regarding the nutritional value 

~~ of the meals and food .wastage; little evaluation has been 
conducted concerning the overall program effectiveness 
in safeguarding the health of children. / 

• The Summer Food Service Program for Children— A 
Children's Foundation estimate holds that over 17 
million children are well within this program's eligibility 
guidelines, but in the entire decade of its existence, it has 
not yet reached 4 million children. 9 

There are problems inherent in administering programs? 
sufch as AFDC $nd the federal food programs, which are sometimes 
wasteful and frequently demeaning to poor families. These programs 
are necessary at present and in fact need enlargement, but -they should 
ultimately be absorbed in atn overall system of income mai n te na nce 
; designed $o lift every family out of poverty, 

' 

' * EMPLOYMENT Ffcft YOUNG PEOPLE 

According to recent labor force surveys, this country has 
an army of unemployed young people who have neither jobs nor job 
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prospects and who are locked, perhaps permanently, out of the 
American work force. Approximately one half of the country's 6 
million unemployed are job seekers between the ages of sixteen and 
, twenty-four, 10 * * 

It appears that this serious, potentially explosive problem is hot 
going to disappear, Demographers say that expected decreases in the 
total sixteen- to twenty- four-year-old population will occur only 
Anong white youths, thereby leaving the number of non-white 
teenagprs of working age constant; meanwhile, the labor force 
participation rates of young people are increasing: In the early 1980s, 
there will be 500,000 more youths seeking work than there were 
during the International Year of theChild." .■ 

Even after twenty years of gains in education and income by 

* blacks, the unemployment rate of black teenagers is twa and one-half 
times that of white teenagers, and triple that of all adults. 12 
Nationwide, only one in four black youths is actively employed* 

"For minority youth these are the years of a great depression, far 
worse in impact on them than any depression that the country as a 
whole * has .ever encountered," states the Vocational Foundation 
. Report of 1977. In inner city areas, 37 percent df all minority youths 
are officially unemployed. 13 However, including those who are 
discouraged from looking by the lack of jobs, some estimates place the 
jobless r^te in inner cities at 75 percent of minority youths. 14 Expefts 
hatfe suggested that the labor-market prospects of many young 
minority men are so bleak that numbers of them have permanently 
dropped out of the official labor force. Falling into a category labeled 
"permanent non-participation," these young people have established 
patterns that will be difficult or impossible to 1 break; the older they 
become, the harder it will be to move into a job market that even now 
offers them little or no opportunity. High? unemployment rates* low 
earning power and lack of skill-building entry-level^jobs are cvten 
more seriofls for young minority women than for men. 

CHILD LABOR 

* • . * * 

Whereas many young people who want to work cannot 
find jobs, others. are doing work that may endanger them. 

Every year in the U:S„ fatal and crippling accidents occtfr in * 
various work settings, urban and rural, becausechildren are handling 
heavy and dangeroris equipment. In 1979, the tabor Department 
found minors Mow the age of eighteen illegally engaged in a wide 
range of hazardous occupations. 15 Children are taking part in such 

• ■ 

* ■ ; ■ l3() ...... ^•"'^-^ . 
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, 'activities as logging, roofing, wrecking, slaughtering, and meat 
packing. In work settings, children operate power-driven bakery 
machines, circular saws, guillotine shears, and sometimes dangerous 
farm machinery. Child labor in migrant Families is. especially 
widespread and destructive. 

Another more shocking aspect of child labor, namely the sexual 
exploitation of children, continues to find a small, but fast-growing 

* and lucrative market. In 1977, a U.S. congressional subcommittee was 
told that activities related to "sex for sale" such as pornography in 
films and printed matter involved, in that year, more-than 3QO,000 
children below the age of .sixteen. 16 In New York City alone, there are 
an estimated 30,000 child pros.ti^tes,roaming the streets. 17 • 



HOUSING 

Housing is a basic necessity. All children and families have 
a right to decent, safe, and sanitary housing that they can afford. 
Housing is critically important in the care and rearing of children, but 
families with children have the mosf trouble finding housing because 
of high costs, housing shortages, and discrimination^ Families have 
traditionally been cautioned by financial expertsUoApend no more 

- - than 25 percent of their disposable income for sheltef, but today many 
families-raiddlo income as well as poor— are spending one-third or 
even one-half of their total budgets for a place to live. 

As a result, millions of Americans live in substandard housing that 
is old, often lacks adequate heating and plumbing facilities, is located 
in unsafe areas, and is expensive to maintain. Those families who live 
in company housing, particularly mig*nt workers and miners, often 
live in particularly bad conditions. Poor living conditions like these 
contribute to poor health, poor home learning environments, and 

~* enormous tensions in a family. 

v 

The Rising Cost and Shrinking Supply of Housing. The 
average cost of acquiring a new home more than doubled in the last 
years of the 1970s. As 1979 ended, the median price for a new home in 
the U.S. had risen to over $68iXX), 18 making its purchase a tremen- 
dous and even dangerous debt-producing financial burden for 
millions of families with average incomes and a complete impossibili- 
ty for low-income families. 

Because , of this rising pressure, the nation has a continuing 
obligation to provide rental housing for those who do not wish to, and 
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cannot, afford to, buy, a reside nce. But rental housing, some say, is 
virtually disappearing because so little is being built and the nation is 
converting much. of what is now available to cc^doininiums, We 
believe that families faced with conversion of their apartments must 
/be ensured adequate time to acquire other, equivalent housing.* 
Another protection that families in rental housing need is assurance 
that race and social class will not be used as barriers to the granting of 
long-term leases. 

Thus we see a Bleak picture in housing for families. Costs are rising 
astronomically. Market conditions and government policy do not 
encourage new housing construction either of the type families need 
or in. the locations where families need it. Just ^hen Ihey seem least 
able to afford, it, American families are having to pay a higner and 
higher proportion of their income to keep a roof over their heads. For 
numerous families, the situation is almost desperate. ' • 

Surely this situation calls, foe the intervention of public policy. Yet 
this country has made, drastic/reductions in its efforts to house the 
poor, instead of investing in building, the government gives income 
supplements,. This still leaves .a family with the problem of finding 
housing. 

Then, even when there is housing available, some of the hardest 
pressed families stilt find themselves* turned away because of discrimi- 
nation. Whether through banks* red-lining practices or landlords* 
unstated policies, the housing market discriminates against women 
Who head families, against minorities and— in an alarming new 
trend— against anyone who has children.' These families are In a real- 
bind. Because of mounting costs and the difficulty of getting 
mortgages, they cannot buy their own homes. High costs and low 
vacancy rates (i.e., high demand) have reduced the available rental 
space. Whatever space exists is often inappropriate— too small for a 
family with even one child or, say, inaccessible to the handicapped. 
Their options are thus severely narrowed by the time they get to an 
apartment complex that does have- space that is big enough and that 
they can afford. Then they may very well find a sign— or an unwritten 
rule— that says, "No Children." These factors combine to make the 
housing problem sometimes almost nightmarish, in Houston, Texas, 
as of spring 1979, over 40 percent of the -area's apartment complexes 
would not rent to people with children. 19 • 

Even when, rental housing is being built and is providing units' large 
enough for families with children, allowance is rarely made for • 
children's other needs, such as indoor and outdoor space to play in. 
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To illustrate, a witness we heard this year saw a groiip of children 
playing, whefc were banished from the front lawn of an apartment 
house. They went to the back and were banijhed once again.; When 
they tried to resume their garae'in a cramped space beside the 
building, they were once more told to go away. This time they did— 
and threw * brick through a window as they left. % / 



C - 
TRANSPORTATION 

■" • ■ i . v 

m 

Getting there— to services, school, recreation, or friends- 
is as important to children as to adults. Children are regular users of 
public transportation wherever it is available. Twenty million children 
ride a bus to school each day. Countless others use public transporta- 
tion for doctor visits, shopping for the family, cultural events* 
recreation, and going tojobs/,However, transportation systems are riot 
designed to make it easy for young children to travel 

Parents* ability to get places is also important to children. If health 
services, social services, and parents* jobs ate many miles from where 
the family lives; they may have trouble getting to appointments on 
time or at all. When fiscal cutbacks in school budgeting occur, school 
busing is often the first item eliminated, especially in urban areas. For 
some parents, this is an inconveniente; for others, it means forfeiting 
a job in order to. see that their children attend school regularly. 

With the rising cost of gasoline and owning an automobile, some of 
the burden of adequate transportation for family needs ought to be 
shifting to public transportation, but public investment in tjjpc 
systems has not kept up with the need. Most cities* transport systems 
cannot meet the growing demands on their services; most suburban 
and rtiral areas have no real public transport systems at all. 

Given these challenges, #e welcome the new initiatives that ar^ 
now being taken by government at all levels to rehabilitate and 
improve systems of public transportation. We urge all persons with 
responsibility for planning and implementing transportation services 
to take account of the special needs of children and their families. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS + 

Family Ibcocic aiKi Empk))TDent /• % 

We recommend: » 

• that no family in the United States should be required to 
subsist on an income less than the federally defined 
povpriy level; ^ 

• that aU parents capable of wofking and willing to do so 
be enabled to obtain a job. The federal government 
should guarantee a job, when no* other employment is 
available, to at least one parent of every family with a ' 

^dependent child, so that the family can maintain its role 
as providers , * 

• that the federal government expand and strengthen its 
•policies against job discrimination and expand enforce- 
ment of already existing equal opportunity laws '.to 
ensure that race and sex discrimination are eUminaied 
so that all families can provide for their children; 

• that income supports, in the form of food program*, * 
child care, unemployment benefits, and extended day 

• school activities be secured and enlarged; m • ■ 
« that this support program be flexible enough to moVh 

f into action quickly to help families facing sufldeif - 
emergencies thatrstrain their financial and emotional 

• resources beyond the breaking point; \ 

• that the minimum wage risc automatically witp ijiflation 
just as Social Security payments do, to protect wage 
earners. * 9 > 

Employment for Young People 

» ■ ■ • 

We recommend: 

# 

• that the federal government continue and expand its 
programs to combat youth unemployment; 

• that private industry make a new commitment to - 
providing jobs and job training for young people; 
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• that voluntary 'groups increase their programs to assist; 
young people' in future career planning and preparation. 

CWM Labor * 



No family should be denied access to decent, safe, and 
"sanitary housing. We recommend: - 

• *that the federal government continue to accelerate its 
efforts to provide housing for lowland moderate-income 
fairfilies; 

, • that local governments examine zoning laws,and con- 
; demnation policies that may reduce the stock of avail- 
able Bousing for l*w- and moderate-income families; 

• that the private building industry provide leadership in 
, " building housing that will meet the needs of families and 

the federal government fully support and assist these 
efforts; - ' ■ r 

v *• • • that lending institutions assist in the development and 
v V preservation of housing 1 in poor neighborhoods by 

liberalizing their lending policies. . < , 



v 



401 forms of child labor that endanger or limit a child's J. 
right to a healthy and safe developmentrmust be eliniinate^ Children 
shoujd not be forced to work* especially in situations that dearly ^ . 
involve exploitation and abuse. Specifically, we recommend; e ' . • *v 

• that federal and state governments recognize the special 

* needs of migrant workers* children, the children of 
aliens, and the children of undocumented workers, and 
take appropriate measures to protect them against 
exploitation and enforced labor; 

• that child labor laws be vigorously enforced by .tht 
. federal government, especially at the state level and that 

. , laws' banning child pornography and prostitution be 

enacted nationally; ' . ^ 
. • feat the federal government make a complete review of 
• * child labor in this country. Current reports confirm that 

* many areas exist where the employment of young people 
. is iHegal, oppressive, and hazardous. 
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Transportation 

We recWmpnd: 

• < ■ ■ "*•*"' . . 

• that federal, state, and focal agencies involved in 
planning transportation systems continue to give nigh 
priority to mass transit praams; 

• that federal, state, and local agencies consider children ? s 
. needsan designingand staffing tfieir systems? 

• that transit systems find ways to ininimi^ (ares tor both' 
child^ and|ow-uicomefanTpes; , 

• that ^djcapjaed citizens,* children and adults, be 
.guaranteed easy access to safe transportation. 



M«Jia /.. 

' ■ • In its Declaration <Jf the Rights of the Child twenty years 
ago; the United Nations m^de no jncijtion of the mass media. The 
omission is a reminder: of h6w different things were in thfe United 
States when television was in its infancy and the wold "media" had 
-scarcely come into general use. Now this society relies Sn media to 
such a degree that, as one critic wryly commented, "Television has 
become our fampfire" Americans gather around it to learn what's 
happening to hear what-pooplc think of what's happening, and, in a 
way, to take part m a national ntuaf, «, 

, Probably the most impressionable of all people gathered around 
the campfirc are children, through the media, children form uripres- 
.siofts of how people act and how society >orks. Through meoia 
children are instfucted, they are erUertainedTand they are exposed to 
the delights and seductions of the marketplace. Whatever else may be 
Said about the mass* pecliar they are important factors in* our 
- children's lives. In a public TV documentary aired during I YC on the 
effect of television on the family, children were interviewed regarding 
the relative importance in their lives <of their toys^heir fathers, and 
t|ieir television. Most children said they would choose to give up both 
playing with their toys and talking with their fathers rather than give 
up watching television.* 

Around the country this year, parents, ^ educators, consumer 
/advocates, and even children themselves expressed concern about 
what some have called the* media blitz- They arc worried about the 
influence of movfes, records, magazines, books, and radio on children, 
but thei? major concern is television. * * 

■ .\ TELEVISION'S IMPACT ON CHILDREN 

> Do children watch too much television? The statistics 
make a clear case: 

* • On the average, children fironrtwo ta five years of £ge 

watch TV more than thirty«two hdUrs per week, includ- 
ing five hours of advertising. 2 < > " 
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V At any gh^cn)tutac of the day, at Jcast one-third of the 
% television audience is made up of children. Even at 

' midnight, 1 million children are watdiing, 3 * 
• On high school graduation day, the new graduate hip 
spent 11,000 hours in , school compared with 15,000 
\ hours in front of the television set 4 

Hiat much time spent passively is detrimental to physical, - 
emotional, arid intellectual development 

Why do they watch so much? For entertainment and information/ 
of course. For many children, however, television has also become a 
friend an& companion, an, antidote to loneliness. Parents worry that * 
the child's sleep, friendships, family relationships, school work, iports, 
and play are all suffering; yet parents are partly to blame* for some 
have simply allowed television to become a surrogate parent 

The Quality of Programs 

People no longer debate whether or not children learn 
from television, but many, induding^me young people, question the 
value of what they learn there* Television portrays many life situation* 
unrealisticaliy. Problems are. inevitably solved in one hour or ^css;, 
violence and unlawful behavior are frequent; and women, minorities, 
the aged, children, and tMb handicapped appear as stereotypes if^ta% 
Furthermore, television constantly emptasizes the negative Ispedtaf 
the lives of other people around the world. These pfobldbs mar* 
television made especially for 1 children as much as 'tjpy do adult 
1 programming. 

Television hofi shown how much better it can do in family 
programs such as Roots and Holocaust (which <drew unprecedented 
audiences) and in children's programs like Sessunc Street, Zoom, 
Electric Company, and Mistcrogers' Neighborhood. People want to • 
see more -broadcast material of UfSs quality for both adults and 
children. Network specials for children are praised, but'the scheduling 
of these and other high quality programs is questioned. Both parents 
and children have called for a regular daily children's boufr plaoctf 
-between 5:00 and 8:00 P.M. Those &e talked with this year frequently* 
suggested that networks and public broadcasting rerun appropriate 
documentaries and specials. In particular, there is great interest 
ground; the country in new programming Apr teenagers, such as 
Warner Cabled Nickelodeon. # 
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• AU Uicse suggestions art occasioned because the US, does not 
have regularly scheduled, high-quality daily programming for chil- 
dren— the only highly developed nation in the world that does riot. 
Many people are talking about the idea of a full-service television 
schedule for children, which would mean that children could watch 
program* designed for them exclusively at whatever hour of the day. 
they were watching television. 

Advertising 

The typical American child sees 20,ti00 television commer- 
cials a year, many of them designed specifically* to persuade children. 5 
It is widely agreed that young children have Rouble differentiating 
» between program content and advertising copy. Dr. Robert Liebert of 
the State University of New York testified at a Federal Trad© 
Commission hearing: 

On the basis of a very, very large and substantial body of 
scientific research, we.know that children and adults differ 
- — - in their ability to think, in their cognitive development It 
is in the nature of this difference that children and adults 
•differ notxmly m what they think but also how they think. 
Research has shown us that children up to approximately 
the age of 7 years are unable to understand complex? 
purposes and intentions, such as the intention to sell that 
necessarily underlies all m TV advertising directed at chil- 
dren and adults. 6 

Recognizing this, at least two othef nations have taken dramatic 
steps to protect children against advertisers whose purposes they 
cannot really understand. Sweden has banned all advertising on 
children's programs. Great Britain's commercial station has agreed 
not lo advertise to children Mjttier eight and to cluster advertising 
.directed to older children at the end of piograms so that they can 
more readily distinguish between commercial messages and program 
content. In the U.S., however, advertising directed at children goes on, 
sometimes promoting products that could be harmful to them. Some 
restraints have long been imposed (at one time ffr instance, it was 
legal to advertise , fireworks to children), but many afgue that these 
restraints' are not adequate. '« 
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m Concerns about the impact of television programming and 
advertising on children have given rise to numerous proposals for 
restraining abuses and inspiring change. During the International 
Year of the Child* member? of this commission have met informally 
with and heard testimony from representatives of many interested* 
groups with widely differing opinions as to who should be held 
responsible for making improvements* * 

We heard consumer advocates antf regulatory ^agencies cite the 
Federal Communication Commission's 1974 Policy Statement on 
Children's Television, which specified that TV broadcasters have a 
responsibility to provide more "diversified prc^temfmng" for chil- 
dren, including programs to "further the education and cultural 
development of children"; that they have** responsibility to present 
more programs' specifically designed for pre-school and school-age 
children; and that they also* have a responsibility to remedy the 
overall imb&lance of a schedule that relegates mo$t existing children V 
programs to the so-called Saturday-morning ghetto. The FCC 
Children's Television Task Force report issued during I YC concluded 
that since this statement, television'broadcasters have not substantial- 
ly improved programming for -children as they were called upon to 
do. 7 

The broadcast industry insists, however, that there are now more 
and better programs for children, less violence, and fewer commer- 
cials. Network executives assert that if real change in these areas is to 
come about, the advertisers must initiate it. . 

The advertisers say they are willing to consider new modes of 
advertising and programming if the networks and advertising agencies 
wpuld initiate such changes. 

The creators of s children's programming we talked to, both 
independent producers and those who work for the networks, have no 
shortage of wonderful new ideas; what they nefed is the chance to turn 
them into reality. ' * 

^blic broaflcasting manage^ told us that they cannot reinaugu* 
$tte ibxperimental and imaginative children's programming without 
additional funding. Although the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing has now established children's television programming as a major 
priority in long-range plans for public telecommunication* far more 
public and private support will be needed 1£ programs developed 
under CPB encouragement (such as the new 3-2-1 Contact) are to 
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continue on the air * However, broadcatsters currently report that big 
contributors are now more interested in cultural programs fdr adults. 
* Foundations and university researchers assured us that the best 
hope for the future lies in new technologies such as cable, satellite, 
disc, and cassette capability. Development ii\ these directions could 
essentially lead the way fo.great diversity^ of programs for children 
land young people. Nevertheless, parents Worry that the new technolo- 
gies will also bring inappropriate programming such as adult movies' 
intq their homes, and they are calling for the industry tp continue * 
development of accompanying technology that will enable them to 
"lock out" some channels. 

Consumer groups such as Actioh for Children's Television (ACT) 
believe that a promising solution to problems that TV presents to 
parents and children Jies in teaching them to develop" critical viewing 
skills. Community organizations, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and ACT have developed information ; Campaigns 
aimed at teaching parents and children fb watch TV selectively. The 
Media Action Research Center runs television awareness training 
workshops nationwide. The U.S. Office of Education has given grants 
'to develop critical viewing skills curricula; these curricula should 
become available in 1980. s Yet consumer groups agree thaf in the 
end, TV itself will have to be the medium through which viewers learn 
to be selective. Several TV stations haVe voluntarily begun to make, 
regular public service announcements to encourage tfie development 
of selective viewing. Also, the broadcast industry has made some 
efforts in this direction, fa BC sponsors parent participation workshops 
across the country. CB& provides scripts tp schools and school 
libraries so children can learn about the content ofia program before 
it if aired. However, it may be necessary for the government to 
mandate regular air time for viewer education. 

Increased access to the tools .of broadcasting is the change most 
desired by young Americans. They are asking to usa these mstruments 
to become involved in producing TV and radio as a means of self- 
expression and inquiry. Just as children want to work with clay and 
paints, now they want to work with radio and video equipment. 
Educators are also asking to use the "hands-on" approach to teaching 
.academic subjects in video-equipped classrooms. Project Blueberry in 
Wilbraham, MassichUs&tts, for example, has been using video 
production to teach English to high school students. Although such 
small-scale experiments in public schools have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of video classrooms and projects in developing qeW 
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strategics of teachings many of these have unfortunately been 
abandoned as "frills" in the wave of school budget cutbacks* 

In addition, dfildren and educators are requesting that §overartient 
mandate increased access to airwaves for theimise. In some locales 
such as Aspen; Colorado, and San Francisco, public TV regularly 
opens its studios to local children to discuss issues important to them. 
Radio caIMn shows and Warner Cabled Qube are demonstrating 
every day how eager Americans are to express their opinions, 
exchange ideas, and r&pond to public issues on the air. 

Since*petworks, sponsors, consumers, and the regulatory agencies 
all point to each other or to "market forces** when the subject of 
change arises, we believe that the U.S. needs a national policy for 
Children's television. The point has been strongly stated. in a^tudy 
commissioned by the Markle Foundation tins tear at our request: 

Children in American society, as in every other society in 

the world, are accorded a special status. . . - In the 20& 

years of U.S. history, national policy has been expressed 

toward children in areas ranging from nutrition and health, 

to education. . There is nordispnte whatsoever that 

society has responsibility toward its children.* The Only 

issue is whether or not television has become an area that 

requires a national policy, as, do health and education. We 

* believe that it has. 

• ** 
The study goes on to say : 

The formation of [a national policy on children's televi- 
sion] depchds upon the interest and cooperation of many 
groups. The Federal Communications Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Health; • 
Education and Welfare, the Department of Education, the 
> National Endowment for the Arts, the National Endow- 

ment for the Humanities, the National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administration, the Treasusy De- 
partment, the Department of Justice and various commit- 
tees of the Congress ar$ all concerned with part of the 
problem. Only if the actions of all of these agencies and 
committees are jn some measure coordinated is there any ' 
possibility of bringing into being an effective* national 
policy on children and television. Since national policy is 
the prerogative of the federal government, and since the 
federal organizations are spread across both the executive 
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and legislative brandies, w» believe that toe organization, 
given the responsibility to dcyehp and pursue an effective 
national policy, would need to be sanctioned by both 
Congress and President? 

- MEDIA COVERAGE OF CMflJORE^TS ISSUES 

• • '. .• * * 

The media have another aspect important to children, 
namely their ability to inform the American public about issues 
affecting children. • * 

During the Year of the Child, media in the UJS. gave outstanding 
coverage to children's issues: Newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television covered the year's many ceremonial events and celebratious 
of the IYC; in addition, often in response to the request of this 
commission, many rnedia organizations did serious in-depth stories on 
the major issues affecting children. They reported the many success 
stories involving solutions to local problem?. Theyreported activities 
of youngster? as they participated in IYC activities and ongoing 
projects such as peer tutoring and volunteer community services. 

All three commercial networks and the Public Broadcasting Service 
had IYC specials and documentaries dealing with such questions as 
foster care, child abuse, and refugee children. Group W Broadcasting 
produced a series of rninidocumentaries on children's issues that they 
used as the core for extended local programming in five major dues: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. That 
series ws*s made available to public TV stations for airing in their 

cities. • ' . • • * • "' » • • ■. . 

Local network affiliates and independent radio and TV stations 
aired, programs examining crucial local (Sues; many also made time 
avaiteWe to young performers in the arts. Others sponsored panels 
wheff^lpiiduals discussedUhe^ concerns of local young people and 
ranjspeciafevents such as poetry and essay contests. 

jvVfem only guess at the extent of the' total coverage from the 
volume 6f. clippings received at the IY.C office. Judging from those, 
newspapers and magazines were printing stories at the rate of almost 
seventy a day, for we received a total of at least 25,000 clippings 
during the year. Several major newspapers ran series of stories about 
children. Children's advocacy groups and youth organizations report- 
ed-a Jijew acceptance by the news ^organizations of their stories as 
"news." ; • . \ , 
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Tile state and local iYC commjuttees did a fine job of providing 
continuous contact with their regional media. They developed 
reputations as good news sources that can be a model for child 
advocacy groups. ? 

The public was exposed to extraordinary iiioia^, space, and . time ' 
given to such issues as juvenile justice, children's* services, teenage 
pregnancy, educational opportunities, and youth employment. RealV 
children's issues became real news. Because of all this, Americans 
baye become better informed than before about the real status of ' 
children in this country and abroad. J ■ ' 

We urge the media industry to continue this dramatically improved 
coverage of the debates, the legislation, and the real community 
conditions affecting children. News organizations shbuld regularly 
assign a reporter to cover children's issues. > . 

Parents and child advocates can help immeasurably if they 
continue to show interest in these issues by communicating individu- ; 
ally and collectively with newspapers and broadcasters. ^ 

The media have played a great part m nmkmg mis symbolic year a 
time of pbstive change. The public's awareness of the issues and its 
access to solid information are crucial to making thin^ happen in the 
future for children. ., 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We reconimend: , V 

• that the President initiate development of a national 
«••'.'•' policy on broadcasting for children that 'focuses on 

quality and scheduling of programming snd on advertis- 
ing practices; 

• that the National Endowmen*-for the^ Humanities and 
tn e National Endowment on the Arts create national 

••»•"-* awards to recognize and promote excellence and inno- 

vation in broadcasting for children; '.•"'*" 

• that the federal Department of Education continue the 
■'*''.' development of a regular curriculum designed to en- * 

* *■ courage critical viewing skills in teachers and children, 

and that the private sector take a'role in developing 
project for parental education in media consumerism; 

4 
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that the*federal government increase fufi^Sg wt^sjbUc 
radio and TV earmarked for cpitdrciCs programsS^s 
develop tax incentives to encourage^alcfaing corporate 
funds for public broadcasting for children. 



ERIC 



1 



Children and the World 



The United States has innumerable interest* in common 
with other countries. We live with a global economy; domestic 
markets, supplies, prices, even wages are often dictated ^influenced 
by world events. Much of the world's business is carried on by 
multinational corporations. Above all, we are people living on the 
earth together. No difference in our circumstances can change that 
deep common bond We owe a -great responsibility to <jne another as 
human beings. 

In trade, culture, technology, finance, Justice, defense, and many 
other realms, American decisions affect other cauAtrios, and their 
decisions affect us. Technology with all its attendant problems and 
possibilities touched everyofce. Multinational corporations penetrate 
markets everywhere. Concerns about world health link us with people 
the world over, as we join m global efforts to eliminate childhood 
diseases and world hunger. We depend on the waCer, the earth, the air 
and a delicate world ecology— any of which can be damaged by any r 
one of the world's nations. Above all, a whole generation has now 
come of age under the shadow of nuclear holocaust Keeping the 
peace among nations and people concerns every human being alive. 
; Stated so simply, these connections seerfl obvious. Yet we found it 
startling during the Ye&r of the Child to discover how little Americans 
seem to know abo f ut the rest of the world or their ties to it. To measure 
by one small index, for example, in 1979 only 15 percent of American 
high school students were studying any foreign language at all— down 
from 24 percent in 1965,! A UNESCO study conducted in Jiine _ 
countries ranks American students* close to the bottom in thtfir 
understanding of foreign cultures. 2 Other studies substantiated this 
disturbing charge. One recent survey of American school children 
revealed that over 40 percent of high school* seniors cannot locate 
Egypt correctly on a map; more than 20 percent cannot place France 
or China. 3 Yet if we look to schools' to correct this ignorance, we find 
that scarcely S percent of public school teachers— one in twenty— has 
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taken even a single course relating to international affairs or 'foreign 
people and cultures as pari of their preparation for teaching. 1 * 

• • • ' 

■ * • 
EDUCATION FOR QLOBAL LIVING 

. r ..*-. • 

Awareness that might prepare Americans to come to grips t 
with global issues is not come by quickly.. We believe that a 
tremendous, broad-based educational effort will be needed. ■ ' * 

The drive should concentrate on giving American children some 
understanding that global issues exist; an awareness that their survival 
may depend on our actions concerning these issues; and some 
experience in how, to think about these issues. Global issues certainly : 
include war and peace,, the maintenance of a livable physical 
environment, justice and human rights, and a minimum level of 
economic well-being for people everywhere. 

As an instrument in expanding Americans* awareness, the new 
drive should encourage teaching about other nations and cultures, 
especially by people with various cultural heritages. Finally, it should 
promote the study o£» political history of nations and foreign 
languages. 

Excellent specific recommendations in the latter two categories 
were formulated in 1979 by the President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and'Study. „ * 

School Curricula. Global issues, geography, history, other 
-languages, and cultures need to be stressed^ the development of 
program materials, and in the training of teachers for all levels from 
kindergarten upward. Because 95 percent tff the primary and 
secondary school teachers in the U.S. currently have no exposure to 
these subjects, strong federal and state inducements will be needed to 
influence what prospective teachers choose to study. . 

Of course, many teachers do develop and teach good courses or 
"units" in global issues and i nt ereu lt u ra l awareness. Some useafcw 
good materials that are available from sources such/ as Global 
Perspectives m Education, Inc. (New York) and Center for Teaching 
International Relations, at the University of Denver. We heard about 
numerous inspired examples of teaching around the country thjs year. 
One elementary schoolteacher, for example, ^gl^ a unit otf water 
resources, beginning<with the town where her school was located. 
Using materials from UN1CEF. she developed a worldwide viewpoint 
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on the importance of water, dealing with health, transportation, 
agriculture and recreation. However, individual initiatives like this are 
not likely to proliferate without strong encouragement from many 
sources in the form of fiinds: funds for training, funds for develop- 
ment of materials, and funds for exchange programs (see below). 
Teachers and educational organizations, local and state boards of 
education, and federal government efforts ane key to the development 
of programs and funding. 

Furthermore, all initiatives in this area should emphasize what 
teachers can do with the greatest learning resource We possess— reaf 
people; Ethnic neighborhoods exist in abundance in the communities 
of the United States. When learning begins with involvement in these, 
communities, children see ail the vita) connections that mean 
something to them in their own lives. Tijtey see families, neighbor- 
hoods, a community, churches, a set of traditions. These are real and 
alive. 

Media. Books, films, pamphlets, television programs, and 
newspaper and magazine coverage all can have an enormous impact 
on children's awareness, Although we have seen some excellent 
materials, it is clear that many more are needed. 

For instance, television programs for children that depict the true 
fives and concerns of children around the world are scarce. Big Blue 
Marble, a television program geared for children ages eight to twelve, 
is one exception. Its objective is to encourage a sense of understand- 
ing, appreciation, and tolerance for people, countries, and cultures 
around the world. n * 

Printed material is an equally useful source of information. During 
the Year of the Child, for example, newspapers and magazines 
focused a great deal of attention on the thouSamis of> children "who 
were left homeless by wars and revolutionM^political purges/ and 
natural disasters around the world. Also, ^JPernments at various 
.levels and many volunteer groups produced some useful materials 
^specifically about children abroad to*assist in public education. The 
. U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees produced a fund-raising 
booklet, "The Refugee Child," cataloging specific projects and 9 
general emergency assistance planned for refugee' children in twelve 
areas of the world. . ' * 

UN1CEF produced a booklet called "Year of the Child" describing 
projects to assist children in many parts of the world, along with 
information on how to contribute. In observance of IYC, the 
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Population Reference Bureau of Washington, D.C. published * 4 Chil- 
dren in the World," a booklet with an accompanying wall chart Both 
were designed dearly and concisely to help the reader quickly see the 
needs of children throughout the world. In addition, with a^grant from 
the U.S. Agency for International Development, the Population 
Reference Burcfu published a bulletin, u World of Children," for the 
I YC. These publications were useful contributions to the sparse 
factual information available to teachers and interested citizens in the 
U.S. about the conditions and needs of children around the world. 
They merit funding for wider distribution. 

Strong federal support administered through the new Department 
of Education will be needed to encourage the development of further 
materials and films by states, local communities, corporations, and 
voluntary organizations* These things do not spring to life spontane- 
ously. ^ ' 

The American 'media, particularly television and films, arjf an 
important source of information about our cUltqte for other countries. 
Americans working with "Books and Broadcasting for Children,** an 
international symposium sponsored by the International Communica- 
tion Agency and held in the United States during the Year of the 
Child, were startled to hear from the Rumanian representative to the 
group that a number 1 of babies in his coufltry currently are being 
baptized with the name Kojak, from the currently popular U.S. TV 
program. Information exchanged at the symposium underscored the 
urgent need for more high-quality American television and motion 
picture offerings to be marketed abroad, with emphasis on contribut- 
ing to m the educational, social, and cultural needs of children. 
American audio-visual exports have a stroifg impact on audiences in 
other-countries and hold untapped potential ta convey the American 
way of life much more realistically. We recommend that our federal 
government and private organizations give greater support to 9 the 
production and distribution of high-quality materials to meet this 
objective. • ' ■ 

Exchange programs are an incomparable way* to expose 
children to cultures, languages, nations, and values other than their 
own. Yet, most U.S. exchange programs are for college students. We 
recommend a great increase in exchange programs /or people in high 
school and junior high school, when*their minds $re fresh and open to 
new languages and, new viewpoints. Furthermore, not all, these 
exchanges need be restricted to gifted students. 
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Tfcacher exchange 'programs are equally important A3 in student 
exchanges, the Value lies* in bringing people from other places to ti\t 
United States as Well i^sefcding teachers Inroad — esfJecially elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. The greater use of foreign 
teachers in American schools could do much to enhance children's 
learning of other cultural heritages. More of the Fulbright scholarship 
money should .be expended for exchange of teachers working with 
young children. ' * 

„ Both teacher and student exchanges can be sponsored by churches, 
private organizations; industry, or the school district. itself— and will 

. Be more likely to capture the ' interest of such sponsors if the federal 
government demonstrates a strong interest in the subject of global 
understanding and international programs for American children. A 
few youth brganizations such as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, YWCA and 
YMCA, 4-H, American Field Service, (he Experiment in fhternational 
Living, and others .already have such exchanges* We beUcye it is 
knpcftant that the number of these programs be increased substan- 
tially. 

. ^ Celebrations. Every child loves a parade or a#fcstival. 
Numerous celebrations devised" t& marie the International 'Year of the 
Child focused on other cultures jind involved young people as active 
participants. Sponsored by state and local IY£ commissions, religious 
organizations, schools, clubs, the U.S. Park Service, youth-serving 
^organizations, and many other groups, these activities helped children 
-identify with other cultures and transmitted important traditions and 
values from other times and places. Celebrations draw on the 
joyfulness that is so vital to learning* and at present celebrations are 
one of the few ways many children th the U.S. are learning ^bout* 
people elsewhere, ■ • 

Exjubits— particularly the imaginative' Ones ddvised by 
children's muieums- such as those in Chicago, Boston, and Washing- 
ton—can do wonders to increase a child's awareness of faraway 
places and people. One example was "Pictures from a Small Planet,** .a 
collection of paintings and drawings from children all over the world* 
-assembled by UNlCfeF and shown in many communities across th? 
U.S. during 1979. Children's toys, rafcsicaj instruments, and clothing 
were displayed with the exhibition in many areas. 

Some corporations and many voluntary groups arid schools 
sponsored special international exhibits during the International Year- 
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pf the Child. We encourage the continuation of such exhibits as 
important to increasing the. awareness of the people in the U.S. of the 
children of the .world. 

« Cbntribufi'ofls to ^ 

become involved in contributing to intehiational programs $uch as 
tree-pdantiog or raising money for relief^ they also tre learning 
something aboift the rest of the #orI& Numbers of children- in the 
U*SL w<?re doing thisfln 1979 M For example, a program called "For* 
Every Child a Tre£" tonflucted in the semi-arid Sahtel #>ne just below 
the Sahara desert, pfTered children in the t£S: a Unk with West Africa. 
American children learned about tfhat trees and cottflnunity develop- 
ment could do to arrest the.spreatl of the desert The money ttfey.or 
their schools spent on les&m plans went, through the auspices of the 
Child Welfare. League of America! to purchase trees that children- in 
the Sahet zone planted and cared for: * 

None of the six means we have mefttionedi from school Systems to 
media to museums, can be marshalled without strong inspiration and 
support Major federal, state, local and voluntary^ initiatives will be 
needed to foc^ the awareness and understanding .of our children 
abput global interdependence/ 

Furthermore, children should .participate" in the designing of th$> 
plans and curriculum at every stage. The bgst way to give children the 
experience they .Will need in making responsible 4eosions is to have 
them doing it now. * - ^ 

Numerous surveys/of different kinds irf recent years have shown 
how much* American children* worry about the threat of war. In a 
letter-writing, campaign of IYC sponsored by Save the Children 
Federation, ytfmfirican children were invite^ to address any world 
leaden an any qifestion they wanted/Most wrote to President Carter 
of Soviet leader Brezhnev. TTjp Greatest number said their<*biggest 

* worry wgg war. Feajr of war was also citfcd as a major concern by this 
commission's Children's Advisory Panel. ( ^ *' 

• , • ' >. { 

• IMMIGRANT V CHILDREN, CHILDREN Wtfpsfe 
v * NATION AHTY OR CITIZENS* lUGffTS ARE IN 

* m ' r -: DOUBT, AND REFUGEES 

Citizenship. We believe that every child wilh at least one 
^parent who is a U.S. citizen at the time of the child's fculh^whejher in 
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the U.S. or abroad)' is entitled to U.S. citizenship. Furtherinoife, this 
principle should apply whether or not thtf childVparents are married, 
as long as parentage can be clearly established At present, some 
children bdrjri of naturalized American parents abroad are stateless. 
This violates a basic human right We recommend that the Select 
Coin mission on Immigration and Refugee Policy study the U<S f 
regulations carefully, with a view to flowing minor children better 
opportunities to gain American citizenship. ' ^i 

' \ " / • . • & 

. Services denied because of citizenship status, A substantial 

group of children whose parents arc illegal aliens in the United States 
are not entitled to .receive social welfare benefits; in many cases, this 
jeopardizes their health .and well-being, these childfen deserve care 
and attention as much as any others; all children who reside in the 
United States, regardless of citizenship pr immigration status, should 
be entitled to health/education, and social services to meet their basic 
-humaQ needs. . # 
* * * , ■ 

• Refugees. ^Approximately 10.5 milhon refugees and dis- 
placed people exist in the world today. Of that number, 50 percent are 
children. 5 Assimilating these children and their .families into the 
mainstream of their adopted countries may be complicated by 
language barriers,«jsevere stress, economic deprivation, and emotional 
confusion. . . 

* Before they resettle, refugees are frequently confined to refugee 
cartas for long periods Children acfcounl for 90 percent of the 
population in some oC these temporary shells. As" victims of war or 
natural disasters, they come to these oamps from a shattered' world 
often marked by violence; they have been uprooted from th^ir homes 
and deprived'of their familiar surroundings. In addition to life's basic; 
necessities— food, water, clothing, and shelter— all their needs are 
urgent " • 

Virtually every prob|6m that can afflict children, whether in health 
care, education, legal protection, equal opportunity, citizenship rights, 
or* and mpst imjx)rtant r simply the security of a peaceful childhood— 
is worse for refugees. Effective W&ys iftust be found to keep refugee 
families intact so they can draw support from each other and cope 
with the trauma Of being strangers ia a strange land. If refugee 
children corner toiiie U.S. without families, it is important th$t they be 
provided with good temporary homes while efforts continue to reunite 
them with their own families. ^ * ^ 
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* THE WORLD'S CHILDREN ^ 

9 

Although this report *s testimony to the long agenda we 
believe the ULS, needs to address on behalf of its own children, We 
also recognize that some problems are far more critical for children in 
other countries than they are for most children in the United' States. 
Some are the desperate problems associated with disasters that leave 
destruction, drought, aad famine in their wake, or with man-made 
disaster in the form of war. War kills children, orphans them, destroys 
their homes. Under the pressures of war, children are sometimes 
conscripted and others are taken as political prisoners. Amnesty 
International, a nonprofit organization that, won the N^bel Prize in 
1977 for its work in hefpingjjolitieal prisoners around the world, has 
reported on thousands of children, ranging from infants to teenagers, 
who have been imprisoned in solitary confinement, kidnapped, exiled, 
tortured, persecuted, and massacred for their own or their parents* 
political beliefs. 6 

'Around the world millions of children are homeless, destitute, 
alone; without food; clothing, shelter, or protection of any. kind These 
children enjoy almost none of the rights declared by the U.N. twenty 
years ago. v 

y Par more numerous than the problems that follow in the wake o^ 
disaster are the problems associated with poverty. Desperate poverty, 
on a tremendous scale exists in developing countries. In 1976, over 52 
percent of the world's population lived in countries with a pr-c^Mta 
income of under $550. 7 (American per-capita income ''thai- year was 
$7,9O0, 8 ) Almost 8Q percent of the world's children live in developing 
countries, where the penalties of poverty take a tremendous toll on 
their lives. ,-. -vi^rfy \ 

During this ye^r we heard about and saw some of the worst 
problems of chit&ei&Q^uch situations: ■ 

• Child labor: The International Labor Organization 
reports that around the World* over 55 million children 
under fifteen— and perhaps many mpre than this— are 
working full time| many of them in jobs that are not only 
gruelling but hazardous. 9 (These issues are dealt with in 

, detail in the report of the International Labor Office 
report "Children at Work," published in #79.) 

• Starvation, poor nutrition. Of all children under age five, 
10 million suffer extreme, malnutrition and 90 million 
suffer ^moderate** malnutrition. 10 These diets frequently 
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* ■ cause mental retardation or other handicaps that can 
" cripple adults of the future, often making them lifetime^ 
dependents rather than contributors to the common 
good. 'Children succumb to illness and die faster than 
adults when food supply is short (These issues are dealt 
with in more detail in the 1979-fiO staff reports of the 
President's Commission on World Hunger.) 

• Inadequate water supplies* Tfie World Health Organiza- 
tion estimates that Contaminated water, may cause up to 
80 percent of the world's? diseases, 11 Poor water supplies* 
also mean that families must haul water long dis- 
tances— a heavy job that is frequently assigned to 
children. ^ 

" • No education. Fewer than one-half of the school-age 
children in developing nations attend school In some 
less developed countries, nine out of every ten children 
yfn the rural areas grow up illiterate. Girls are less likely 
to receive an education than boys. (It is estimated that 
two-thirds of the world's 800 million illiterate adults in* 
1975 were women.) The number of children per teacher 
is high in developing countries. For example, in 1975 in 
Afghanistan there were' 258 school-age children (ages 
five to nineteen) per teacher as compared to New 
Zealand where there were 25 children per teacher. t2 

• Little or no health care. Primary health care and 
prevention are crucial the world over, but most children 
receive no health care whatsoever, 1 ? - f 

These problems that are so closely associated with low 
income add up to appalling differences in children's futures as well as 
their present experiences. Born in a more developed country todays a 
child Can expect to livl to the age of seventy-one. If born in Africa 
today, a child's life expectancy is forty-six, 14 That is a difference of 
twenty-five years in an individual's life, a difference almost too great 
to comprehend. ^ - 

Short of massive international redistribution of resources, whteji is 
virtually impossible to prescribe of even predict, we have asked what 
rote Americans ean appropriately, even possibly, play in helping to 
relieve some of the burdensome problems that afflict children in other 
•"parts of the world. The answer is not easy: On one hand; Americans 
cannot define the rest of the .world's problems, much less try to 
prescribe thy* solutions. We believe that policy MaJkers^n the United 
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States should become at least as sensitive to meeting the basic human 
needs of children as they are to the economic growth and develop- 
ment of emerging nations. This sensitivity must take into consider- 
ation that these needs are best defflfcd by the people themselves. 

The United States has technical knowledge that, if it is intelligently 
organized and deployed, can' make a tremendous difference to 
children in some situations abroad. This country possesses well- 
developed institutional resources, such as Our universities and 
technical schools, and has money, goods, and well-trained personnel 
In short, the US. needs to offer its capability in science and research, 
its resources for training, land its capacity to provide substantial 
money. 

In 1977, the United States provided $4.2 billion in official 
development ^assistance to the developing countries. In the same year 
individual Americans spent nearly that amount on flowers and plants, 
more than, three times as much on tobacco and cigarettes, and nearly 
seven times as much on alcoholic beverages. 15 % 

Support for- American efforts abroad can come from numerous 
sources— universities, industry* youth-serving groups, churches, and 
labor unions are just 'a few examples— but primarily , of course, it must 
come from the federal government. 

Whatever assistance that goffered should be planned, designed, 
and delivered in close cooperation with the recipients, respecting their 
priorities/ Working together in this way may help educate Americans 
in the kind of global awareness that we so badly need to develop. And 
for our own domestic programs, we have much to leani from pther 
countries that are doing beautiful things for children* & lr 

During IYC we heard of many developing countries that hay? 
designed and initiated programs benefiting children. In order to grow, 
these programs will need support from the developed countries* The 
U,S. can play a vital role in helping to continue these initiatives for 
children through AID, the Peace Corps, International Communica- 
tion Agency* UNICEF, World Health Organization, and jnahy 
national non-governmental organizations. 

We have teen pleased to see the increasing number 6f materials, 
programs and activities produced by many groups and individuals 
during 1979 concerning the lives and needs of all the world's children. 
We hope that many of these and the cooperative petworks that have 
been established will continue in the years ahead so that our citizens, 
young and old, -will be better able to participate in an increasingly 
interdependent world community. * 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
We recommend: 

• thaf federal, s|ate, arid local governments and voluntary 
groups undertake major initiatives to focus the aware- 
ness-and understanding of children i^he U,S on global 
interdependence; 

• that these initiatives draw upon the extraordinary 
h\imari resources in the U.S.; * 

• that foreign assistance programs give increased empha- 
sis to meeting the needs % of children, in the confext|E>f 

r ^ their families and communities; 

• that the Immigration and Naturalization Act be amended 
to allow UjS. citizenship to children born abfoad to at 
leasts one parent who is a U.S. citizen at the time of the 
child's births regardless of when the VS. citizen parent 
last resided in the VS.; 

• that all children who reside in the iJnited States, 
regardless of citizenship or immigration status* be 
entitled to health, education^and social services to meet 
their basic human needs. ( 





Epilogue 



What did the Year of the Child accomplish? 

People learned a lot more about children's situations tfian they had 
known before. Gaining a new awareness, they also gained a new 
sensitivity to children's needs. 

People talked to each other about children. The subject of children 
arose m ail kinds of new contexts. 

New coalitions formed to provide more effective planning arid 
* services for children and their fam^ies.^ m 

New projects were begun to benefit children. ^ 
T New sources of funding opened up to*support children's programs. 
People developed new plans of action. % 

Some legislation was passed and more will come from the broader 
base of support that the IYC generated. 

The year attracted new friends for children— people from the 
business world* professional organizations, and other groups and 

individuals who hefore this did not consider, children's issues as their 

.. • , * 

concern. *, 

The challenge now is to continue this momentum and continue to 
involve all people— every level of the society— in the care and nurture 
of children. For everyone is responsible for children. Corporations are 
responsible. Townships are responsible Parents are responsible. 
Individuals are responsible, whether or not they have children 
themselves* States, counties, cities* and the federal government are - 
responsible. Labor unions, service organizations, professional drgani-^ 
zations, politicians, and the religious community are responsible. 
Children themselves are responsible,. Schools, teachers, and service 
providers are responsible. Children need the protection and concern 
of all of us. * - 

•'. #' . ^ _ . ' . " : ^9 

■ . •» 
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Over sixty million strong— one-third of America's population— 
children are the adults, the citizens, the parents of tomorrow. Five 

-years from now, ten years, from now, these children will vote.or.qot 
vote, they will be productive working members of society 'or they will 
lade the necessary skills, opportunities and supports to make a decent 
life for themselves. They will be equipped to cope with an increasingly 
complex; technological society or they will not They will ^c well 
educated, independent, informed citizens, or they will be functionally 
illiterate,;malleabie, and easily led. ; * 

^ The choice is ours and theirs. We make that choice by design or 
default, but either way we will reap the results. ' * 
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1. 1959 United Nations Declaration 
on the Rights of the Child* 

PREAMBLE - - • 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have, irf the 
Charter, reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, and 'in 
the dignity and worth of the fyuman person, and have determined to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom. 

Whereas the United Nations has, in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, proclaimed that everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth therein, without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

Whereas the child* by reason of his or her physical and mental 
immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, including appropriate 
legal protection, before as well as after t>irth, - % 

Whereas the need Cor such special safeguards has been stated in the 
Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the Child of 1924, and 
recognized in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and in the 
statutes* of specialized agencies and international organizations 
concerned with the welfare of children, • 

Whereas mankind owes to the child the best it has to give. 

Now therefore, 

Thp General Assembly ^ 

'Original text only referred to children m the masfulmc gender. The US. National 
€omaaffl«oflhas edited it to reflect both genders. v . V 

•■'%<■.■ - : 
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j Jr^adiums jhis Declaration of the Rights of the Child to the end 
sift he .^sncjpay ljave a happy cnildhood*and enjoy for his or her 
awn ;^po<JifcOhe good of society the rights' and freedoms herein set 
forth, and^^k upon parents, Upon men and women as individuals 
upon va^^aiy organizations, local authorities and national 
Governments Recognize these rights and strive for their observant \e 
^legislative and other measures progressively taken in accordant 
wth the following principles: . ♦ 



PRINCIPLE 1 

* 

The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth -in this 
Declaration. All children, without any exception whatsoever, shall be 
entitled to these rights, without distinction or discrimination on 
account of race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion* national or social origin; property/ birth or other status, 
whether pf himself or herself of his or he* family. ' 

•\ ' M 

PRINCIP142 / 

* i r . . ; . 1 ■ 

The child shall enjoy special protection, ami shall be given 
opportunities and facilities, by tew and by other m$ans, to enable him 
or her to develop physically, mentally, morally, spiritually and socially 
in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions of freedom and 
dignity. In the enactment of laws for this purpose the best interests of 
the child shall be the paramount consideration. 



PRINCIPLE 3 

* 

The child shall be entitled from his or her birth to a name 
and a nationality. 



PRINCIPLE 4 



The child shall enjoy [the benefits of social security. He or 
she shall be entitled to grow and develop in health; to this end special 
care and protection shall be provided both to him or her and to his or 
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her mother, including adequate pre-natal and post-natal care. The 
child shall have the right to adequate nutrition, housing* recreation 
and medical services. 



PRINCIPLE 5 

■ . . . ■ i> 

* " J * The child who is physically, mentally or socially handi- 
capped shall be given the special treatment, education and care 
required by his or her particular condition.. 



PRINCIPLE 6 . 

The child, for the ftuVand harmonious development of his 
or her personality,, needs love and understanding. He or sheV shall 
wherever possible,, grow up in the care arid under the responsibility of 
his or her parents, and in any case in an atmosphere of afie#tion and 
moral arid material security; a child of tender years shall riot, save in 
exceptional circumstance^, be separated m>m his or her mother. 
Society and the public Authorities shall Hive the duty to extend 
particular care to children without ;a family and to those without 
adequate means of support. Payment o/State and other assistance 
towards the niaintenance jof children of large families is desirable. 



PRINCIPLE 7 

The child is entitled to receive education, winch shall "be 
free and compulsory, at least in the elementary stages. He or she shall 
be given an education which wilUpromote his or her general culture 
1 and enable him or her on a basis of equal opportunity to develop his 
or her abilities, hisjor her individual judgement, and Ms or her sense of 
moral and social respOnsibility/and to become a useful member of 

■.society. » . * 4 

. the best interests of the chilfl sfiall be the guiding principle of those 
responsible for his or her education and guidaneCNthat responsibility 
lies% the first place with his^. her parents.. , . . \ 

The child shall have fall opportunity for play aajhw«sa.tion, which 
should be directed to the'same purposes as education; society and the 
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public authorities shall endeavour to promote the enjoyment of this 

PRINCIPLE 9 

* 

Tfate child shall in all circumstances be among the first to 
receive protection and relief. 



i PRINCIPLE 9 

\- . • 

\ The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, 
cruelty aijd exploitation. He or she shall not be the subject of traffic* 
in any foriji, A - 

. The child sb^U not be admitted to employment before »an 
appropriate minimum age; he or she shall in no case be caused or 
permitted, to engage in any occupation or employment which would 
prejudice his or her health or education, or interfere with his- or her 
physical, mental or ny>ral development. 

■ ; ' \' • ' . . ' ■ ' V 

^ PRINCIPLE 10 - 

\ ' ' The child shall be protected from practices which may 

foster racial, religious and any other form ofydiscrimination. He or she 
shall be brought up in a spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship 
among people, peace and universal brotherhood and in full con- 
sciousness that his or her energy and talents should be devoted to the 
service of his or her fellow men. v 



2. 1976 UN. Resolution Declaring, 
the Year of the Chfld 



THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY |, - t 

• . . . . . . . « • • 

/ Having considered the report of the Sccrctfu^^ 

measures ?nd modalities to ensure the adequa|e preparation, support 
and^ financing of an international year of the. child, 1 * Economic and. 
Social tauneif decision 178 (LXI) of 5 August 1976 on*an internation- 
al year of the child and the additional report of the SecfetaryrG#ieral 2 
prepared in the light of the discussions in the Economic arid Social 
Council, ■ . "N, * 

-> Recognizing the fundamental impprta^^injU-^untries, develop- 
ing and industrialized, of programmes benefiting children not only fpt 
the wdl-being of the children, but Ulso a& part of broader efforts to 
accelerate economic and social progress, - f 

Recalling in this connexion, its resolffl^ns 2626 (XXV) of 24 
October 1970 containing the International Development Strategy for 

^ the Second United Nations DevelopmenUpecade, 3201 (S-Vl) and 
3202 (S-VI) of-1 May 1974 containing |he Declaration and the 
Programme of Action on 9 the Establishment of a New International 
Economic jOrder and 3362 (S-VII) of 16 September 1975 on 

' development and international economic co-operatioh, 

Deeply concerned that, in spite of all effofts, far too m&ny children, 
especially in developing countries, are undernourished^ are without 
access to adequate health services, are missing the basic educational 
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preparation for their future and are deprived ^of the elementary 
amenities of life, ■ «« 

Convinced that an international year of the child could serve to 
encourage all countries to re^tfw their programmes for the promotion 
of the well-being of children and to mobilize support for national and 
' locajf action programmes according to each country's conditions, 
- needs and priorities, ; *: ; / , ( 1 

- Affirming that the concept of basic services for children is a^'tal 
component of social and economic development and that -it should be 
supported and^implemented by the co-operative efforts Of ttie 
international anJLnational communities. 

Bearing in mind that the year 1979 will be jthe twentieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of the Rij^hts of the Child 3 and could 
v serve as ftn occasion to promote further its implementation, 
. # Aware that, for ah international year of the child to be effective, 
x adequate preparation and the widespread support of Governments, 
' . « non-governmental organizations knd the public will be required, 

Believing that administrative costs for the international year should . 
* be kept to the minimum necessary, 

Taking note of the statement made by the Executive t>irector. of 
V the United Nations Children's Fund before the Second Committee, 4 

* 1 . Proclaims the year!979 International Year o£ the Child;- 
' 2. Decides that the International Year of the Child shotild have 
% the following general objectives: % 

j(a) Ta provide a framework for advocacy on behalf of children 
; for enhancing the awareness of the special needs of children on 

the part of decisiohmakei* and the public; 

(b) To promote recognition of 'the fi&ct that programmes for 
children should be an integral part of economic and social develop- 
ment plans with a view to achieving, in both the long term and the 
short-term, sustained activities for the benefit of children at the 
national and international levels; * 

3. Urghs Governments to expand thfcjr efforts at the national and 

* community levels to provide lasting improvements in the well-being of 

their Children, with special attention to those^in the most vulnerable 
and particularly disadvantaged groups 



^General Assembly resolution 1386 (XI V). 
4 AyC2/3!/SIL60, paras. 28-32. > 
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. • t • . 

, ' v 

• 4. Calls upon the impropriate organs and organizations of the 
United Nations system to'contribute to the preparation and imple- 
mentation of the objectives ofthe International Year of the Child; 

5. Designates the United Nations Children's Fund as the lead 
agency of the United Nations system responsible for co-ordinating the 
activities of the International Year of the Child and^the Ececuttve 
Director of the Fund to be responsible for its coordination; 

6. Invites non-governmental organizations and the public to 
participate/actively in the International Year of the Child and to 
co-ordinate their programmes forvthe Year as firily a> possible, 
especially at the national level; 

7 Appeals to Governments to make contributions or pledgesjor^ 
th<< InternaSona^ear of the Child through the United Nations , 

• Children'sf und to ensure Ae v adequat|financfng of activities for the 

• preparaAioyUnd carrying oufof the Year; . 

• -■■^''j^^ihe hope that Governments, non-governmental organi- 
zations in^fee pubUc will respond generously with contributions to 
attain the objectives of the InleTnaiional Year of the Child and, 
through the United Nations Childress fZn&mA other channels of 

\ external aid, to increase substantially the resources ^v«ikbjeJor 
^services benefiting children; • 

9 Requests thrf Executive. Director of the United Nations 
" Children's Fund to report to the General Assembly at its thirty- 
second session,' through the Economic *nd Social Council at its sixty- 

• thVd session, pn progress ^preparing for the International Year Of 
the Child., including its financing and the level of contributions, 
pledged. \ i _ ~' J 



> 



106th plenary rrfeeting 
21 December 1976* 




3. Executive Order Establishing^'* 

*» U.S. NationaTCommission jtfh 
• the IYC ' 



' By virtue of the authority vested in mt by*the Constitution ' 
.of the 1 United States of America, & accordance with the Federal 

* Advisdry Committee Act (5 U.S.C. Ap£. I) an* the Uftited Nations j 
Geperal Assembly resolution bf December, 2 1 1 1 976 which designated 

k the year 1979 $s the Internationa] Year'oPthe* Child, and as President 
of -the United States of America, inVorder to provide For the 
observance* of the International Year of the Child within the United 
♦States, ki$ hereby ordered as follows: * - v . * " 

/Section I / Establishment of Commission, (a£ There is Jtereby 
establishecHlhe National Commission on the Internatibnal Year of the 
Child, 1979, hereinafter referr&I to as th^Commission. . 

(b) Tfie (Amtfjission shall be composed, of not more than 25 * 
.persons app^nted^by the- president from among citiiens in private 
life.* Jhe President 'shall designate the Chairman dnd two Vice* 
£h$rmen. , \* 

• (c) The President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of. 
Representatives are invited to designate two Members of each House 
to" serve on tfie Commission. * * ( * 

' Sec. 2.. Function* of the (Commission: (a) The Commission shall p^n 
for and promote -the national observance in the United State^ of the 
^aV"1079 a? the International Year of the Child; The Com*nissjon 
shall coordinate iis efforts with local, State, national, and internation- 
al organisations, including the Unitizations Children's FUnd 
(UNICEF). , m "V % • J ; * V . . ■ , 

d (by In promoting this observance, • the Commission shall foster 
Ji |f^ithin & United Stg£s a'better understanding of the special heeds of 

children.^n particular, fffe Ccfcrimisstoh shall give special attention' to * 
" the Health education, social environment, pl^ysieal and; emotional > 
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* - ..." • ' ' • 

* development, ancj^gal rights and needs of children that are unique to 
them as children. ' 

..(c) The Commission shall keep informed of activities bjrorganiza- 
tionsjShd groups in the United States and abroad inobservance^ the 
Yea*. The Commission ^hall consult with, and stimulate activities and 
programs through, community, civic, State, regions/national. Federal 
and international organizations. . ... . 

(d) The Commission fnay conduct studies, inquiries, hearings and 

* meetings it jdeem? necessary. It may ^assemble aijd ^disseminate 
infomalfofc issue feports^^d other publications. It paay also 
coordinate, sponsor, or oversee projects, studies, events and other 
activities that i^deems necessary or desirable for the observance of 
1979 as the international Year of the Child. 1 

r- (e) k The Commission shall make ^recommendations to the Presi- 
"dent on national policies for. improving the well-being of children;; 
shall issue periodic reports on discrete areas of the rights and needs of 
children; anji shall, submit, no later than November 30, 1978, an 
interim repqrt to the President on its work and tentative recommenda 
tiop& . . ' ; * r . - > 

Sec.S^. Resources, Assistance, pnd Cooperation, (a) 'the Ctomrtus- 
sidn may* establish subcommittees. Private citizens who are not ' 
members of the Commission" may be included as member^ of 
SuBcommitt^I! f * , § m > \ 

(b) The Commission may request any Executive agency to furnish 
such^jiformatipn, -advice, services, and funds as may be useful for the 
fulfillment of the Commission*? /unctions under this' order. Each such 
agency is authorized, to the extent permitted by iaw and witten the 
ftmits pf awilable funds; to furnish suchvinformation, advlce^&eiVlees, ' 
and funds to the .Commission upon request of the Chai^nan of {he* 
Commission. ^ • * ■■ 

(c) The Commission is authorized appoint and fix the cqmpefi- ' . 
sation of a'stafT and such other, permits as«may be necessary to enable 

it to carry out its fuaqMons. The CoMpissipn "may obt^i services in 
accordance A with the provisions of Section 3109 of TJtl^ 5 of the 
jLJriited Stat^ Code; to the extent funds are available therefor. * ' " 

(d) Each f^ember of the Commission and its subcomiftittees may • r 
receive, to the extent permitted by law, compensation fpr each day he « 
or she engaged* effkially in meetings of th$ Commi&ion or its *• 

' subcommittees at a rate not to exceed the iaily rate now : orhereaftjfc^^ 
prescribed by tew fct^S-15 the General Schedule; <*d may also * 
receive (ravel expefl^, inducing per diem in lieu of subsistence, -as 

K \ , - * 
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authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5702 and 5703) for persons in the 
government service employed intermittently. 

See. 4. Coordination, (a) The heads of Executive agencies shall 
designate an agency representative for purposes of coordinating 
agency support for the national observance of the International Year 
of the Child, 1979, The Cc^hairmeh, designated by the Secretaries of 
State and Health, Education, and Welfare, of the Interagency 
Committee for the International Year of the Child should act as" 
advisers to, and coordinate activities with, the Chairman of the 
Commission. (.,,,.■* § 

(b) XW^eneral Services Administration shall provide adminis- 
trative services, facilities, and support to Mhe "Commission on a 
reimburseable*basis. V* . * ^ 

(c) The functions pf the- Pffcjfcdent undpr the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App- & except that of reporting annually 
the Congress, which sire appJicaWg to ' tfre Commission, shall be 
performed 1>y the Administratpr of G^n^ Services as provided, by 
Executive? OrderNo: 12024 of '{December I9il:' 

Sec. 5. Finaf Report and Termination.* Ttfe #ommi^ipn shall 
conclude i^s work and submit a final reporUo trie Resident including 
its recommendations fon improving the well-being of ehildren, at least 
30 days prior, to its termination. The C&nintisgioif sh$H terminate on 
April I, 1979.. ' ■ " ,% " J 



4. 



\s' ' #mmy carter, f 



THE WHfTE HOUSE * ^ * 
April 14, 1978. * * 



4. President Carter's Announcement 
, of U.S. Participation * in I YC 



This afternoon, as far as the United States of America is 
concerned, we are beginning to emphasize and hopefully even to 
dramatizMjur own commitment to making the International Year of 
% the Child a success. . 

In December of 1976, the United -Nations passed a resolution 
setting aside a special period for a worldwide assessment of the 
problems, the needs, the opportunities of children. There are 1-1/2 
billion children ih the world. Although our material needs to make 
our Jives certainly more pleasant and more prosperous than most, 
even in the United States we have, serious problems among our 
children. , 

We had, last year, a million children whose rights we^e abused/ 
wh9 suffered physical abuse from their parents. And I don't think 
there -is adequate understanding yet in our societal structure of this 
devastating demonstration of carelessness or cruelty, quite often 
perpetrated against a yo^g person who has very Utile Vbice to express 
. pain or suffering or displeasure. '«*... 

^ In our rich country, we have 10 million children who have never 
had any medical care at ail, and about half the children in this 
country have ne^ver $een aMentist. . 

I believe that^most American; are unaware of these few statistics. I" 
would tope that next y^ar^ as the world focuses its attention upon 
children, that all pf us could become much more knowledgeable about 
v the need, much more willing,' to assume responsibility for coixectifig 
and meeting |hose needs and that we mighty a positive way assess 
the unique, <||>portunity to oroaden the norizon of growth and 
# enjoyment aqp the productivity Of our children's lives, both now aqd 
in the future. ( ' « * * 

' ' ' * . 177 
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* , • . 

I have asked Jean Young, Mrs. Andrew^Young, to be the Chairman 
of the American Commission for the International Year of the Child* 
She is in a special place associated intimately with the families of 
representatives of almost every Ration on earth. She is a mother 
herself. Her husband and she have been involved in the correction of 
a very serious deprivation of rights because of racial discrimination. 
And I think she haspboth the knowledge, the influence, the prestige, \ 
m - the courage, and the commitment to lead our own Effort here in the 
United States Wfcll and effectively. 

* I will be working closely with this .group and hope to add the 
prestige and the influence of the Presidency itself to making th^ a 
successful effort. 

We will be eager to help jothers, children in nations not quite 
blessed with the material benefits of life in this next year. This effbrt 
will encompass almost every aspect o^humanitarian service. Working 
through UNICEF and other United Nations* agencies, through the 
leaders of other nations, I think we can enhance the opportunity for 
better clothing, housing, food, medical care, education, and the 
protection against suffering on the part of children in all nations. 

So I am very eager to be a Jpart of it It is a sobering prospect to 
know that perhaps oqpe in a lifetime we fiave an opportunity to focus 
attention on such a neglected group \q the world's population. m 

I for one, along with Jean Young, the Commission Members, and I 
hope you and all the people in our Nation, wiH help ihe United States 
to set an example of a country whose actions can he equal the 
bigness of our hearts and whose minds will be attun|| to the analysis 
of problems and the resolution ©t solution of them 

I want to thank all of you for coming here' this afternoon to begin 
preparations to make 1979 a successful period in the study and 
Enhancement of the lives of children everwhere. * . 

Thank you very much. 
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TITLE XV— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Pabt Ar-I>hrsiRXATioXAL Year of the Child 



V 



1 



22 USC 287 



1 * 



DECLARATION OP PURPOSE OF THE INTER RATION A L^EAR O* THE CHILD 

Sec. 1501. The United Nations General Assembly, by > resolution 
approved at its thirty-first session, has desi^n^ted the year 11)79 as the 
International Year of the Child/This action: Whs designed to focijg 
national ajid international attention on various ftsoeets of the needs 
of children and to encourage all nations, individually and in coopera- 
tion* to take appropriate and relevant actions to meet them* Th£ 
General Assembly called upon member states and international orga- 
, nidations to participate fully in the International Year of the Child 
and to devote the year 1979 to efforts at the international, rtationaVhnd 
community levels to provide lasting Improvements in the well-being 
" of children. ^ 
f ■ ' ' * v 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A SATiOXAI,' COMMISSION 

Sec, 1602/ (a) The President shallWabfisii a National Commission 
on the International Year of the Child (hereinafter in |his Act 
* m *cfm ie d to as the "Commission"), ami to appoint to the (Commission 

not more than twfnty-five menders chosen ft*m\ among citizens in \ * - 
private, life. . ' 4 \ , 

(b) ' Th£ President shall designate a Chairperson and two Vice Oiairpcftoa. 
- Chairpersons from among the member^ 

(c) »The President of the Senate and the Spefiker of the House of # . • 
Representatives may each designate tvfo Members of the Senate and 

* the House of Representatives, respectively, to sprve on the Commission,^* 
^ in addition. to the Tpeinbers to be appointed by the President. r 

Ft7 NOTION 8 OF THE COMHISStON 

# ■ 

<T Sec. 1503. (a) Thel Commission shall promote: (i) effective and 22 USC 2&7 oote. 
significant observance in the United States of I07Ofci the International 
Year of the Chilft (hereinafter irt this Act refemjko ae the "Year") ', 



Mentbenhtp. 
22 USC 287 note. 



•Public Law 95-561. 
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with particular re ference to the goals stated in section (ii) eoopera* 
tion by the United States with UNICEEF and other international 
organizations and with other nations to achieve the objectives of the 
Year, To these ends, the Commission Shall seek to stimulate within 
the United States a better understanding bf, Md adtioiis to meet, the 
needs of children both in this and in other countries. Such needs would 
include, but not be limited to therwcial, health, educational, ahd devel- - 
opmental needs qf children, as well as concern for the general condi- 
tions and rights of children, 

(b) The Commission shall, keep Informed of activities undertaken 
or planned by various organisations and group in the United States 
tfnd abroad m observance of the Year and shall consult with such 
groups arid stimulate such activities and iprogiitrts through community, 
civic, local, 'State, regional, national, Federal, international, private 
and professional Organizations. 

(c) . The Qpmmiasion may conduct studies, inquiries, and hearing 
• and hold-me2tings as it deems necessary. It may assemble ami dissemi- 
nate information and issue reports and other publications. It may also 
coordinate, sponsor, perform, of oyetsee projects, studj^mmtA^nd 
other activities that it deems necessary or desirable #rthe observance 
of the Year. / '' 

(d) The Commission shall make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent on national policies in furtherance of the goals of th$ Year; ariH 
shall make a final report to the President on its work land reconunenda- 
tions not later than March 31, 108O t 




••j COORDINATION AND ADMIN IS^rn^TlOX 

Szt. 1504. (a) The Commission is authorized to establish such sub- 
committees, the membership ojt which may include persons hQt mem- 
bers of Ihe Commission, as it deemrftifecessary to carry out the purpose 
of thisAci. 

V (h) I£aeh agency of the executive brartch of the Government is 
authorized : (1) to furnish to the Commission* upon request of the 
Chairperson of the Commission, such information, advi?e* services, and/ 
funds as may Se useful to the Commission for the fulfillment of its 
functions under this Act, and (2) t6 detail personnel to the 
Commission.: * ■ 

"(c) Each member of th*e Commission or. any of its subcommittees, 
who is no#a member of Congress may, while serving on business of 
the Commission, be compensated at a rate not to exceed the daily 
equivaleatjqf GS-15 for each" /lay they are engaged in the actual per- 

• formame of duties, y « 

f d) The Commission miy apeR5JWSu(?h staff personnel as if con- 
siders n g fc ess aty to carry out duties un&er this Act without regard 
to the # provisions* of title 5/TJnited States\Code, governing appoint/ 
ment in'the competitive mil service, and Without regard to chapter 
51 and subchapter III of cltapter 53 of ^ch title relating to classinca- 
tion and General Schedule ptar rates, except! that /riot more than two 

. individuals so appdi^ted may receive j>ay in bicess of the annual rate 
of jba&e pay in effect for grade GS-15 ol the General Schedule. 
Apppintmente shall be made witfreuj^gard to folit ical affiliation. 
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(e) The Commission is authorized to accept and use services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel* Such personnel shall not be 
considered Federal employees for any purpose other than "for pur- 
poses of chapter 81 of title 4 ? United States Code (relating to com- 5 USC8101 tt 
pensation for injury) , and sections 9671 through 2680 of title 28, United 

States Code ( relating to tort claims ) , and shall hot perform the work 

of Federal employees. 1 

(f ) Members or staff of the Commission or of a subcommittee there- Trm! 
of, shall oe allowed travel expenses while attending meetings of the ftUowt&ee*. 
Commission or its subcommittees or otherwise engaged in the business % 

of the Comffliawon away from their homes or regular places of buai- 
na*, including per diem in lieu of lubiistence, as authorized under tac- 
tion 5708 of title 5, United States Code, for pertons in Government 
iervi<» employed intermittehtly. , 

(g) The Coinmittion ii authorized to procure such temporary and Experts eat 
intermittent eervicee of experts and consultant* as are neraatrv to the "nnwtanfr 
extent authorized by sect ion 3109 of title 5, United Sfwttea Code* 

'(h) The Commission is .authorized to accept, use, and dispose of • 
contributions of money or property. \ . % 

(i) The Conjmiaaion is authorized to enter into contract* with Contact* 
Federal and Statje agencies, private Arms, institutions, and individuals 
for thf conduct of 'research or surveys, the preparation of reports* and, f 
other activities necessary to the discharge of its duties, v 

(j) The Commission miy use thfe United States mails under ti|* 
same conditions as other departments end agencies of the United 
States. . .*»■■.; . 

(k) The powers granted the Commission by this Act shall fcift 
addition to those "granted by Executive Order 12053/ The posters- 
granted the Commission by Executive Order 12053 may be employed;, * 
*to fulfill the responsibilities of the Commission under* this Act J v 

(1)/The powers granted the Commission under this Act may be 
delegated to any member -or employee of the Commission by the Com- 
mission Chairperson. ^ : ^ 

(m) Financial and administrative Vupport services (including those 
related to budget and accountings financial reporting, personnel, and _ 
procurement) sftall be provided to the Commission by the General * 
Services Administration, for wfiich payment shall he made in advance, 

by reimbursement, from funds or the Commission,"in such amounts 
as may be agreet^upon by the Chairperson of the Commission and the 
Administrator of fhe.General Services Administration. 4 

WAIVERS OF CERTAIN OTHER PjJpVTSIONS OF LAW |< 

Ski*. 1505. In order to expedite matters pertaining to tlie planning 22 USC 287 o*ie. 
for. and work of, the Commission^ the ^mmissfon is authorized to 
mass purchases and contracts without regard to section 252 of title 
41 of the United States Code, pertaining to advertising and com- : * 
petitive "bidding, and may arrange for the printing of any material 
pertaining to the work of the Commission Without regard to the 
ifrvpftiftyeht Printing and Binditig Regulation^ and any related laws ; ' # 
or regulations. " . c ' ■ 
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22 USC 287 note. Sto. 1508. The Commission shall continue in existence until thirty 
• days^fter submission of its final report to the President pursuant tb 
section 1503(d), at which time it shall terminate, but the life of *the 
• r ■ '. Commission shall in no case extend beyond April 30, lOTrt : r 

* : v/. 1 AUTHORIZATION Of A^TOPMAITONfll. 

22 USC 287 note. Sia 1607, There arte authorized to be appropriated, without fiscal 
year lunitationa sums as may be neces^ry to carry out the pro- 
i< 4 visions of this Act, Such sums shall remain available for obligation 

• ' until ejqptaided^^ 
^ ' ;ing activities. ' 




6. Federal Interagency 
pHnmittee on IYG 



T - 



^O-CHAIRPERSONS 

'\ 

Blandina Cardenas-Ramirez (until 7/17/79) 
Conpnissioner, Administration for Children, Youth and 

Families. OHDS ~ A '- 

Department of Health, Education & Welfare », . 

Edith H, Orp|berg (7/18/79 to present) - .\ 

Director, . Research, Demonstration- and Evaluaiiqi^ . 

Division, 0H PS " ' *T- " .. 

Department of- Health, Education & Welfare 7 V 

ChesteY E. Norris, Jr. (ui^til 4/20/79) , 

Director, Office of Development and Humanitarian- " *V 

Programs, BIOA ^ * 

.Dep|rtraent of State 

Herbert G. Wing, (4/21/79 to present) 
De'dut^ft«r|£tor, Office of Development and - - 

Humanitarian Programs, BIO A 
Department of State V , ; 



Agency Representatives 

-Agewo^ ioM nternition^Uevelopment — Leopold 
Laufer 

ACTION -Helen Relky/ Louise V. Frazier 
Department Of AgricuKjire— Quentin M. W^fTlbg^. 
Lewis — - %j '•" 
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. Department of Justice— John Rector/Joan 
Wolfle/Emtfy Martin 
Department of Labor— Kay Wallace/Brenda Spriggs 

* Library of Congress— Virginia Haviland/ Margaret 

Couglan \, — , ' 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration-^ 

Muriel M. Thorne \ }'•■ 

National Endowment for the Arts— Kamaki 

Kanahele/Kathryn Plowitz 
National Endowment for Hunianities-^Majion * y 
Blakey/Glen Marcus a " % ' ' 

National Science Foundation— Herbert L: Costner 
Smithsonian 'Institution^Wilton S. Dillon 
Department of Stated-Chester E. Norns^ Jr./faerbert 
• G, Wing Heidi Hanson* (Special Liaison). 
Department of Transportation— Carol Ha*ba*ugb ' 
Department of Treasury— Gloria Hughes/Dorothy 
' Mazaka ;, c ' . 

-Veterans Administration— N.C. Chybinsla 
U.S. Consumer Affairs— Sylvia Solhaug 
U.S. Mission to UN— Gild a Varrati ^ 
Appalachian l^gional Gommissioii^Stevc 

Johnson/Gail Bradley . 
Department of Commerce— George fratt/Harold 
Wallach 

Community Service Administration— John Finley/Jill. 
* Zorack # 

Consumer* Product Safety Commission — Elaine Bessoji 
Department of Defense— Anthony Cardinale . 
J^partment^ Energy— Burreli Wcrbdfg/RichanJ Moore 
Federal Communication Commission"— Susan Greene 
Federal Trade Commission— Collott C^ferard/TcrH 
FreuncHich 

Government Printing Office— Jofch D. Bennett/Don 
v Quaid ' . . . 

General Services Administration— Phillip Brook 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Blandina Cardfrias-Rajnirez, Edith G/otberg, 

* Laux^e^Wyatt (Special Liaison) 
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Department of Housing and prban Development- 
Susan Judd 

Department of Interior— Jamei A Slater/ Andy Adams 
International Communication Agencv— William 
Hacklcy • A * 



XT 

HEW IYC Secretariat Si 



r 



Patricia Harbour^Executive Director \ 
CAol Galaty— Deputy. Director At 
Kathleen Crowley— IYC Program \^eci^t 

,HEW Regional IYC Representatives 



Region I 
Susan fc^a 

Region II 
Estelle Haferling^ 



Region III 
Rita Buckley 

• Region IV 
Polly Mcintosh 

Region V 
Eva Bo$e„ 



. t 



v 



I 

Region VI 
' Peggy Riggs Wildman 

Region VII 
Rita Leifhelm 

Region VIII 
/pmerQ\pury 

Region IX ^ 
Ma$y Lewis 



^ Region! X 



Margaret n. Sans tad 



' 4 



V.' 



vfe State IYC Chaii^etSbiis 
and Coordinators 



5 * 



=«7 



■■" * *J Alabama ■ *■/•.■*•. i* 1 . 

. Mrs; Bobbie Jam&' < 4 * % Mrs. Bo^ Ames 

Honorary Chaiipcrson > i --x^X). i lMt i ^?"W>^* 

'Executive Maasi<& ^ ^ / iSelins^ ^AJ^b^agya^7©I 

Ms. KarcnT(Cory ^ . * 
Special Assistant to the ^ ^ 
f, f Odvernbr * ' • - -l 
Go^feiiporfs Mansion a 

Pouch Al y * 



XT 



lit !' 



/ 



American Samoa 



V 



$r, Tiuasospf)0V 
Assist^ & e 'Governor 
Chairman of Arts Council 



Ms, Elsa Higginbdtham a 
Chairperson, 
Committee 
56*2 S. Jolly 'Roger Road 
Tempe, Arizona' 852*83 1 



* ' Ms. Ann / Devoir :V. . * 

* Governor's Council on Children;* 
/Yout£ *nd Fancies' •« .. 

/ P.O. Bpx §123 s ■ 
s / Phoenix, Arizona S5005 



.1 
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Mr. Rotfald Barber 
Chairperson, State Steering 

Committee on LY.C*. ■ 
District ^grsin .Manager '* 
Division of Developmental, 
' Risibilities and Mental 

Retardation '><; V 1 

Dep^of Ecintomic Security 

Tucsoft* Arizona 85732 
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Arkansas 



Ms. Hillary Rodham' * - " Ms. Diane Lan^Iey 

Honorary Chai^>erson Assistant Director Volunteer 

Exec,ul]ve Mansion f . Services » ' 

'Littfe ; F&k** Arkansas 72201, ' State Capitol % 

, \,\.Room 205 ; ^ 

. ■ ; Little Rock, Arkahs^ 72201 



* v % . California 

, .flfjr* Ajep YeJas4 uez v 
P^piity Secretary for CThiklren v 
.* and Youth w .Servi.cfs l ' '. ( '-^ : "- i ' 

vfyeaith- Welfare Agene^ : v*; ^51 y ; " * 

Sacrameiito, California 958 14 4 



Colorado 



M^. Frances Mjpser 
•1901 East 13th Avenue 
Denver, Co[6mdo 80206 



0i- 
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'* Connecticut .'•.<'. 

Mrs. Frances X Roberts . Dr! William" Kessen , < 

Dkector, Office of Child Day Dept of ^ychdlogy 

Care Yale University . 

Connecticut IYC Coordinating, Box U-A, Yale Station 

Committee . , Hartford, Connecticut 06520 * 

1*179 Main Street * " , •* ■ \' ' '\ * 

New Haven, Connecticut 06101 ' — 

. • Delaware 

. Mrs. Helen D. Willauer " 

Special Ass't to the Governor, , ' • t 

S2Q Fsenctf Street \- f . 

" Wilmington, Delaware 19801 * ,y V . 



District of Columbia 



Mrs. Barbara Harvey 
4701 Blagden Terrace, NW 
Washington, DC 2001 1 ✓ 



Ms. Mollie Brilliant 

5835 Southwest 50 Terrace 

MiamV Florida 33155,' 



Florida 



Georgia 



Ms. DeJohn Franklin 
3929* Tuxedo Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 30602 



.* • . . * 



Caroline R. Gerhold, Ph.D, 
. IYC Planning Committee 
P.O. Box 35S4 
Agana, Guam 96910 



Guam 
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Mrs. Jean Ariyo&hi * 
ftonoraiy Chairperson - 
Offifce of the Goverrtpp' 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96833 



.Hawaii 



Mrs, Genevieve I*. Okinaga 
Director, Office* of Children 

and' Youth* 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 



Mn Mark Toledo 
Office of the Governor 
State House 
Boise, Idaha 83720 



Idaho 



# Indiana 



Mrs. "Elizabeth Bowen' 
Honorary Chairperson 
Office of the Governor 
State Capital 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 



Mrs. Sue Griffi% 
1905 North Bosart 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46218 



Ms. Margaret Kennedy * 
Sftecial Assistant to the 
, Governor on Children's 4 

16p North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



Illinois 



Ms. Karen Murphy 
160 North LaSalle Strccl 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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' Iowa 



Mrs. Rob«rt Ray 
Honorary Chairperson 
Governor's Mansion 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Ms. Jennifer Locke 

A$st Coord. Iowa Council for 

. Children 

523 East 12th Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 



Ms. Nichola K. Schissel 
Special Asst to the Governor 
State Capitol 
Des Moines, towa 50319V 



Mrs. Ramona Carlin 
Honorasy Chairperson 
Cedar Crest 
Topeka, Kansas 



Kansas 



Ms. Nancy Hodges 
(Coordinator of IYC , 
Smith-Wilson Bldg. 
2700 W. 6th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66606 



Mrs. Charlann Carroll 
Honorary Chairperson 
Executive Mansion 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



Kentucky 



Mrs. -Rita McMahon 
Bureau of Social Service* 
Human Resources Department 
275 E. Main Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601/ 



Louisiana 



Mrs. Edward Edwards 
Honorary Chairperson 
Governor's Mansion 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70801 

Mrs. Suzanne Lavergne 
Director, Child Development 

Bureau •* 
P.O. Box 3632 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 



Mrs. Gloria 'Hearo 

Chairperson 

111 Myrtlewood Drive 

Pineville, Louisiana 71360 
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Maine 



Commissioner Michel Petit * 
Human Services Department * 
221 State Street i 
Augusta, Maine 04333 . 



.» 



Mr. Peter Walsh, Director 
Resource Development Bureau 
22i State Street ' 
Augusta, Maine 04333 



/Commissioner Richard' 
^dmondV . > 
Dept. of Education 
22r State Street 
Augusta, Maine 04333 



Maryland 



Ms.. Diane Rich 
Chairperson 

Office for Children and Youth 
301 West Preston Street ' 
Baltimore, Maryland* 21201 



Massachusetts 



v . Mrs. Jody King 
Co-Chairperson • 
Rm. 173 State House ' 
Boston, Mass. 02133 

Dr. Arthur Pappas 
/ Co-Chairperson 

Univ. of Mass. Medial Center 
Dept. of Orthopedics 
Worchester, Mass. 01605 



Ms. Marie Horaeyer 
Rm. 1'73 State House 
Boston, Mass. 02133 

Ms. Karen Voci 
IYC Program "Director 
Office /or Children 
120 floylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 021 lo 
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I Ms.' Susan Brook 
Executive Coordinator 
'Child .Care Center \ * 
P.O! Box k)026 i 
Lansing, Nftchigan 



Michigan 



jr 
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Minnesota 



Judge Susannc Seggwick 
Honorary Chairperson 
U!N. Association of Minnesota 
1026 Nicolet Ave.' ' # N 
Minneapolis, M<pn. 55403 



Ms, Donna Seline 

IYC Coordinator 

U.N. Association of Minnesota 

1026 Nicolet Ave. • 

Minneapolis, Minn/ 38826 



Mississippi 



Ms. Lorraine flL Abernathy 
Director, Council on Children 
P,0. Box 423 
BoonevOle, Miss. 38829 



Ms. 'Sandra Kowaluk, 
Coordinator 

Council on Children 
P.O. Box 423 
Booneville, Miss. 38829 



Missouri 



*Ms. Marie Williams 
Governor's Coifimittee for 

Children Jand Youth 
Broadway Stkte Office Bldg. 
RO. Bo/i 88 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65102. 

• . . V 

Ms, William Pfeiffer - 
148 West 54th Street , 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 



Mr. Michael J. Oaranzini 
Chairman, Governors 

Co'mraittee for Children' and 

Youth 

St. Louis Univ. High School 

4970 Oakland Aynue 

St. Louis, Missouri <>3I 10 . 



Mrs. Carol Judge 
Executive Mansion 
Helena, Montana 



Montana 




Ms. Judith Carlson 
Deputy Director 
Montana SRS Box 4210 
Helena, Montana 59601 



V 

* 

Mrs. Clifford Jorgensen 
Nebraska Committee for 

Children and Youth 
State Captiol 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 



Nebraska 
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* New Hampshire 

Mrs, Irene Gallen Rjsp. iPatti KanChette 

Honorary Chairperson , u 8 Elm Street; 



State House ] . New Market, New Hampshire 

• 038*7 



Mr. Richard W. Knight 
State Chairman— IYC 
DepL oft Community Affairs 
363 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



. New Mexico ' 

Mrs. Alice King « Ms. Judy Basham 

"Honorary Chairperson • • . State Capito^ Bldg. . 

State Capitol Bldg. ' * Sante Fe, New Mexico 87503 

Sante Fe, New Mexico 87503 * '• i 



I . . New York 

Mrs, Mario M. Cuomo. Dr. E. Richard Feinberg 

230 Park Avenue 35 JEimsmere Road , 

Room 835 1 Mt. Vernon, New York I0552 

New York, New' York 10017 - * 

Ms. Nancy Schwartz <, 
Executive Director •« t 

230 Park Av« M Roohi^835 
New York, New York 10017 



North Carolina 



Dr. Minta Saunders 

State Chairperson * 

325 North Saiisburg Street. 

Raleigh, North Carolina 276 U. 



• 1 
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• North Dakota 



Mr. Rob Nelson* 
Chairman, North Dakota 
Commission — IYC -% 
Capitol Bldg!, 13th Floor 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 \ 



Ohio 



Dr. Robert L. Lindamood 
Chairperson • + ■ 
Ohio Commission for Children 
65 South Front Street 
Suite 508 - 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 



Mrs. Jeanne Roberts . 
Ohio Coordinator for IYC 
Ohio Commission for Children 
' 65 South Front St, Suite 508 
Columbus, Ohio 4321S 



Oklahoma 



Dr. Rambna Emmons 
State* Dept. -Olive Hodge 

Memorial Education Bldg. 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

73105 



Mrs. Dolres Atiyeh 
Honorary Chairperson 
325 13th St, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



Mrs. Ginny Thornburgh 
Honorary Chairperson 
Executive Mansion 
Harrisburg, Penn. 17120 



Oregon 

Dr. Daniel Voiss * 
Co-Chairman 
1585 S.W. Marlow 
Portland, ^regqn 97225 

Pennsylvania *f 

% . - ■ 

Mr. Malcolm Larin 

CO-Chairpersoh 

Pens. Committee -on the IYC 

Room 204 Finance Bldg. 

Harrisburg, Penn. 17120 
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Mrs. Kathryn ipns k 
G*<2iairperson 
Perm. Committee on l1(C 
Room 204, Finance Blc 
. Hajxisbjirg, Penn. !7120\ 



Mrs. Kate D. Romero 
Honorary Chairperson 
La Fortaieza • 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 0090^ 




Ms. Judy Williams 
'Executive Director 
Penn. Committee on iYC 
Room 204, Finance Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 17120 



Puerto Rico 



Mrs. Canneji Romero-Lara 
Chairperson * 
Director, Office for Child 
.Development • 
La Fortaieza 

r 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00901 



Mrs. Margherite Garrahy 
Honorary Chairperson 
200 Kingston . 
N&rragansctt, Rhode Island 
02882 



Rhode IstajJ . 

Mrs/ Irene Lyrfch 
\ Cp-Chairperson 
RL— IYC Cqmmittee 
%77 Walcott Street 
Pawtucket, R.I. 02868 



Mijs. Patricia Di Prete > 

Co-Chairperson 

555 Wilbur Ave. 

Cranston, Rhode Island 02920 



v 



South CaraUpa 



Mrs. Richard Riley 
Honorary Chairperson 
800 Richland Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
29201 



Rep. Parker Evatt, Chairperson 
Alston Wilkes Society 
2215 Devine Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
29201 j 

r 
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Ms. Sarah Shuptrine 
Director x>f Health and Human 
Sendees \ ' . 

Office of 4he Governor 
1205 Pendleton St., Room 416 
Edgar Brown Bidg; V 
Columbia, South Carolina \ 
29201 \ 



Ms. Barbara A. Mosses 
IYC Coordinator ^ 
Office of the Governor 
1205 Pendleton Street 
Edgar Brown Blag. 
Columbia, South Carolina 
29201 



Te&aessee 



Mrs. Lamar Alexander 
Honorary Chairperson 
State Captal 

Nashville, Tennessee N 

Ms. MoEelle.Core « 
Executive Director 
Tennessee IYC Committee 
it Seventh Avenue North 
fNashville, Tennessee 32703 

Ms. Polly Sowell 

Director of Volunteer Services 

Governor** Office 

Austin, Texas 



Mr, Tommy Perkins 
Chairperson, Tennessee IYC , 
Committee * / 
313 High Street • 
Chmtaaooga, Tennessee 37403 



Texas 



lAah 



Mrs. Scott M, Matheson 
Honorary- Chairperson 
Executive Residence 
Sak Lake ^ty t Utah &U03 



Dr. Gergldinc Clark 
J Director Utah Office of.Chiid 

Development 
i 250 E. Fifth South 

Salt Lake, City, Utah 84111 
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Mrs. Ruth Abram 
Coordinator 

Governor's Committee on 

Children and Youth 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont G5602 



Virginia 

Mrs. -Elizabeth Taylor Warner Msr Valerie Emenoa, Director 
Chairperson Division of Children 

Mid'dleburg, Virginia * ' 8w Street Office Bldg. * 

,V. Richmond, Virginia 23219 * 



i 



Vfa^n Islands 



Mrs. Gwendolyn Blake 

Commissioner of Social 
Welfare for the Virgin* 
Islands * 

PXX Box 539 

Charlotte Amalie, Virgin 
Islands 00901 



Washington 



Ms, Leila Todorovichv 
Director of Bureau of 

Children's Services 
State Office. Bldg> #2 DSH§ 
Mail Stop 42 

Olympia, Washington 9g504 

Mr. Fred Jamison 

Director, Community 'Program 

Development « 
Dept of Social Services 
Olympia, Washington 98504 



Dr.- Thomas Anderson • 
IYC CoordinatolT 
State Office Bldg. #2 DSHS 
Mafl Stop 42 ' 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
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* 

West Virginia 

Sharon Rockefeller Mrs! Jane Henley te • 



Honorary Chairperson 
Goverflbr's Mansion 
Charleston, West Virginia 
•25305 

Mr» Tom Llewellyn 
Executive Director 
1600 Washington St, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 
25305 \« - 



Chairperson 
1413 Bedford Ro*d 
Charleston, West Virginia 
25305 



Wisconsin 



Mrs. Lee Dreyfus , # 
Honorary Chairperson • 
Executive Residence 
Madison, Wisconsin 53701' 



Ms^ Sue Kaestnet 
Assistant to the Governor 
Room 115 East State Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



Wyoming 



Mrs. Casey 1 Herschler 
Honorary Chairperson 
State 'Capitol 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 



Dr. Everett" Lantz A 
Chainnan, Wyoming Council 

for Children and Youth 
415 Old Main. 

Univ. of» Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 82071 

..' ''»>'■ 
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i$i P^i^atfag National . . 



.4 "iVa? ; 



Organizations 



Action for Children's Television .. - > 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Afro Arts Culture Center, Inc. •■ * 

The Alan Guttmacher Institute 
Alaska Federauolref Natives *-.■' . . . 
, Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 
^ Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
Alpha Kappa Gamma Society 
Alpha Sigma Delta, Inc. 
Altrusa international, Inc. 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry . 
American Academy of Family Physicians 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation & Dance 
American Association fof Advancement of Tension 

Control - y . .'• • ; . * 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
'American Association of Community & Junior Colleges 
American Association for Higher Education 
American' Association for Maternal - Child Health, Inc. 
American Association for Marriage ahd^Famiiy Therapy 
American Association of School Administrators 
American Association of Sex Educators', Counselors & 

Therapists f. .'. " - 

American Association of State Colleges- 
American Association of University Women ; j . ' 
' American Association of Youth Museums ' 
American Baptist Churches 

301 
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^ Amcrickhflaptist Women - • : * *. :t . 

Amcric4P^p Association # . . * : 

American cWmping Asjbciatioji * r % 
American College qf Nuise - Midwives' ' V , " ^ 

Am«Yic^C£llp^ * " \ . 

American • Council" of Voluntary ^fencies Tor^oragn 

' SerWw' v V V • ' \ / „ . 

, American Dental Association % < v \ ' % 

; Anjeridan Dcntal-Hygienists Association - 
Amerit^ Diabetes Association * V 

"American-Dietetic Association / ' , . " #J> 

^FL-CK); " ; V • t \ / : % 

AFL^K>)<atio^ " 
American" Federation of "State," County *fifttf Municipal 
Employe ; > , . • "■ -I 

* American FederatjpA of Teachers " . # / ■ > " 

* American Frcedoto From Hunget Foundation ' . 
America^ Friends S&vicse Committee, Inc. * . m * \ 

^mericari p J. Foaim ' • ' f 

American Group Practice Association f , # V 
American Heart Association 
American Home Economic Association ' * 

t American Hospital Association 
American Humane Association 4 
American Indiail Movement * 
Ameacan Judges Association 
American LegioH^ - 
American Leprosy Missions 
American Library Association • • 

American Lung Association - • 

American Lutheran .Church ' - 
American Medical Association 4 - 
American Medical Women's Association 
American Montessori Society ' 
American Nurses Association 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
American Optpmctric Association 
American Orthopsychiatry Association 
American Parents Committee ' % 

American- Personnel a^d Guidance Association 
American Pharmaceutical Association 1 



Jos' 
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'American Psychiatric Association / . * 7 4 , V' ; 
American Ifcychoanalyjic A&sorattion • % / * , 

. 'American t P»ychologiQal Association '.#*•'! * 
American*I^bnc. Health Association >. , 

, American Public Welfijr* Association " . / • - . . '• . 
American SchTOf^u^lot'Aj^atioff . . ' / 

> American "SchoolHcilth Association' 
American Society -of Dentistry Sor Children' ]j ' 
American Society $f Law &' Medicine • ■ * *" 
American Secitjy, for Psychoprophyla?is inOo^tetricS « 

♦ American Speech-jianguage-Hearing Asscsciation* 

. American Theatre Association . j 
American Vc^tional Association, Inc:' » ^ ' ( 

Amticsty v Jnternational . , • ' 1 */* 

Archdiocese, Syrian Church of Ajnipeh . T ■ 
The Arwriua Foundation «' 

f Asian-American Mental Health Research Center 
Aspira . \.< * * . • 

^Association for Advancement of Behawo^Thera'py- • . 
Association for Advancement of Health Education • 
Association of American Colleges - • 

Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. ^ 
^Association of American Universiffes ^ 
'Association for Care of ChildVeri in Hospitals f 

. Association^ Child Psychoanalysis Inc.* « • ; v 

Association for Childhood Education International 
Association for Qgg^fe .with Leafhirig Disabilities 
Association ftrf 4jffar^fcc Education and Development 
Association of JuniorJLeagues - r y - J 

Association for Measurement and Evaluation in Guidaiwe 
Association of Science-Technology Centers , 
Association of State and Territorial, Maternal aftd CKiJd 

■ Wealth Directors ' 

Association for Supervisiofi and Curriculum Development 

AsnociatioQ of Teacher Educators \ - 

Best Possible Beginnings 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America 

Biofeedback Society # * , * 

Birthright Inc. USA ./ 

B'nai B'ritH Women % * . 

Boys^ Clubs of America - . 
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Bread for (he World * * ^ .•* 

Camp Fiirc Girls . ' / • : • „, 

Oindlelighters Foundation ' " "• . 

CARE ' ' . . ; ' ' ■ , 

Carnegie Council on Children 

Catholic Charities Bufeau • , . * 

Catholic Relief ServTces USCC ' - 

Center of Concern; • • # ' • . / 

Center for Peace and Conflict Studies ** * -* 

M Check-up M for gmotional Health / * 

Child Welfare teagiie of America 

Children's Aid International 

Children's Book Council, Inc. ' m it' . 

Children's pefense Fun4 ' *.'*"•'. 

Children's JEyesight Society 

The Children's Foundation 

Children's Literature Association ' 

Children's Rights Inc. * , •. 

Children's Television Workshop « 

Children's Theatre Association of America 

Christian O^dren's Fund, Inc. 

Christian Church, Disciples of Christ ' 

Church of the Jrethren 

Church Women United • • * 

Church World Service : ' 1 ■ 

■ ■ * 

CdaBtion fof Children and Youth \ 
Coalition oflndian Controlled'Sehoots « 
Committee on Christian Literature' for Women and 

Children in Mission ■ 
Compassion 
Ooncerj Artists Guild 
Corigress of Racial Equality 

Continuing Education in me Arts ' * 

Council for thf Advancement and Support of Education . 

Council for American Private Education - 

Council of Better Business Bureaus , , ; 

CbuncUQucf State School Officers - < 

Council for Exceptional Children , 

Council on Family Health 

Council of Guilds .for Infant Survival 

Council for International Studies and Programs 
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v' 5 n : \ % " ■ ■ • * 

tS^ncil of Psy choa»%tic Psy c^6thcrtpisls . A 

OttrariJ on Social Wo*k Eduq&doil/ 
Council of State Boards of E&c^tMn v . 
CROP/Oiurdi Wqrld Sewfee / ^ V ■; 
Cys% Fibrosis Eoun&tion " / ,„ 

Daycare and Child Dcvclop^nt Council ; # 
Delia K^appa Gamma Society International 
Delte ^igma^eta, Inc.' ; - ' 
Birieese, Armenian Churpk of America 
J^uc^t^n Conmus«on_pf States v \ • 

/femcr|ency Department Nurses, Association • 
^Engtfsh Speaking U^nofthsUlS, 
lEpJItpsy Foundation of America 
J^son Institute * .. 

/evan-g/- ■ .'/•■ / • • .J ; ; - ' \ 

Family fcrvic^ Association of America . \ 
TheFairm J ' • */■ ' " 
Federally Employe^ Worteh ; - • • , 

Foster Parents Pita, Inc. « 
The Fourth. World ■ ■■ - • 

Friends United Meeting 
Future tfomemakers of America ' , 
General Bederation of Women's Clubs 
Girl Scouts of the U,$A. 
Girls Clubs of America, I nc. 
Graphic Arts International Union 
Greek* Orthodox Ladie§ Philoptophos Society, Inc. . " 
The Green Circle Program, Inc. 
Htfdassah " v . V 
Health Personnel Concerned for Life, Inc. 
Hejen Keller International Inc. 
Holl International Children's Service 
The Holy Childhood Association, CathWic Youth for 
Missions - 
"Image \ 4 

imperial Court, Daughters of Isis - * 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
Institute for Family pevelopment, Inc. 
International Alliance for Children 
International Association, Chiefs of Police * 
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International Association of Parents of Deaf 
International Committee Against Mental Illness 
In ternational Cultural Center for Youth 
International Federation of Anti-Leprosy Associations % - 
fnterpational Health Resources Consortium ' * . 

International Human Association Pfogram 
InternationaHHuman Rights Law Group * 
International Ladies Garment Workers'Union 
International leading Association 
International School Psychology Association - ' i * 
International Social Service— American 'Bfaneh . " 
International Society fof Education Through Art 
International Society of Political Psychofo^y < 

JackfindJiU, v* V . . 
"Japanese/American Citizens League 
. Junior Ambassadors . ~ ■ ' , ■ 

Juvenile Diabetes Association 
Juvenile dourt Judges Association * . -ir ' • 
Kiwanis International • > * ' 
La Leche League ♦ • 

LambdaJKappa Mu Sorority 
Latino Institute • 
Leadership Conference of National Jewish .Women's 

Organizations 
Leadership Conference of Women Religious 
League of United Latin American Citizens 
League of Womert Voters.© 
Links 

Lions International 

Lumbee Regional Development Association 
Lutheran Church in America 
Lutheran Church Women 

Maternity Center Association ^ f 

Meals for Millions 

Men Health Association ^ 
Mexican American Legal Defense Fund ' > 
Muscular J^strophy Association, Inc. 
Music Educators National Conference 
National Abortion Rights Action League 
National Advisory Committee on Juvenile* Justice, 
Delinquency and Prevention 
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National Alliance for Optional' Parenthood . t * * 
, National Art Education Association , ' ' 

* National Adfciation, for the . Advancement of Colored 
People * ™ '• •. 

Rational Association for the Advancement of Birth 

• Without Violence , _ t 

National Association fdr * Asian American and Pacific 

' . EducaTtion ; » - \ , . . • « * 

National Association for Asian American and Pacific 
people \ f . , 

National Association of Black Social Workers 
• National Association for Cfiild Development ajid Eduqa- 

'tioa * 7/ V # - - %v - .'V- 

I National Association for Clijldren's Hospitals-* 
National- Association of Counties 
National Association of Development Organizations- 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 

tionai Association for Education of Young People < 
' National 'Association of Elementary -School Principals 
National Association for 1 Equal Opportunity, in Higher 

Education ' > « ^ 

National Association df Homes for Children 
rational Association of Independent Schools 
National Association of Indian Social Workers 
'National Association of Negro Business and Professional 

.Women's Clubs \ ' m ' 

National Association of Pediatric Nurse Ass6ciate§ and 
Practitioners^ 

National Association for*Retarded Citizens" tf 
National Association^ of School Nurses " ■ / 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Association of Social Workers 
'National Association of Stat^ Directors of Offices Jot 

Children and Youth # 
National Baptist Convention USA,, Inc. 
National Barristers Wives Inc. 
National Black United Fund Inc. 
National Catholic Education Association * 
National Center for Community Law * 
National Center for Juvenile Justice . 
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National Center Qitme Study of Corporal P&nishmfcnt and 
v Alternatives in Spools 

National Child AbWand Neglect JRisourcc Center 

N^aalOuldlJ^ , \ 

National Coalitiop of ESEA Title I Parents m 

National CoaJi|pn of Spanish Speaking Mental Health; 
^ Organizatio 

/'National Committee on Resources, for Youth 
National Conjmittcc, <^itjzcns in Education " ~ 

' National CqiftmittAe for PreveutiQh of Child Abuse 
National Ctofcference on Catholic Charities r ; \ 
National Congress j^f American Indians 
National (jongress of PTA* 
National Consortium on Child: Mental Health Services 4 
National Council for Blac£ Child Development 1 * ' . . 
National Council, Boy Scouts qf America 

•National Council of Catholic Women • ^ 

• National Council for Children and TV 
National Council of Churches v : '--^ 

National Council Jf Community Mental Health tenter*, 

National Council* on Crime and Delinquency 
National Council df Jewish Women . 
National Council of Juvenile and^amiiy Court Judges . 
National Council of La Raza 
National Council of Negro Women . 
National Council for Social Studies 
National Council, State Committees for Children and 
Youth 

National Council of Women of the US, 

Na|jonal Dairy Council 

National Dance Association ' 

National Raster Seal Society ♦ 

National Education Association , * . • ' 

National Extension Homemakers Council 

National Family Planning ^orura Ine, 

^National Federation for Music Clubs y ' ■ *- . 

National Federation of Temple Sisterhood 

National 4-H Council 

National Foundation, March of Dimes * 
National Governors* Association „ - - 
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National' Hemophilia ^pundat^on \ 

National Indian Child Care Coofercncc ' . • 

National Indian Education Association • • 

frlational institute of InfantS^cfcs 

National league of Cities . . ■ 

National Medical Association m ■ . 

National Puerto Rican Forum 

National Pyerto Rkan Teachers Association 
-'National Reyes Syndrome Foundation 

National Ri^i to ^ 

National Safety Council, * r " ; 

National Safety Town Center ; " * i ' . 

NatfonaTSchool Boards Association * 

National School, Public; Itiformatioii . ■ • 

National School, Public Relations Association * . 

Nalibhal Sacnce Teachers Association 

National Society for Autistic Children 

National Society to Prevent Blindness 

National Spiritual Assembly of the Bahais in the V*S. 
f National Student Nurses* Association* ' - - 

National Task Force for Senior Citizens • 

National Tribal ChjSrman's Association . 1 s . 

National Urban League * iV 

Natjpnal Vocational Guidance Association 

National Women's Political Caucus 

Navajo Tribal Council 

NEJAT— International Childhood Canfcef Research 

Spciety 
New Directions v 
* New Future^Foundation . ^ * * 
New Mejuco'Psyehological Association ^ \ 
North American Baptist Fellowship' of Baptist V 

Alliance ^ ; / 

North American Branch of 1MFUARP 
North American Indian Woman's Association 
Nutrition Foundation 




Odyssey Institute * \* 
Operation Cork 

Organization of Chinese Americans 
Overseas Development Council 
Overseas Education FutiB of LWV 
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Pacific American Coalition v, 
Pacific Asian Cpalition 

PanAmerican Development Foundation * ' < 

Pan Pacific and South EasFAsia Women's Association '■ * 1 
- Parent Cooperative Preschools ■ 
Parents Anonymous , " s 

Parents Without Partners 
Rcarl S. Buck Foundation, In$. ^ ■;<■ 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting— RLSF, Friends Peace 
Committee 

„ Pioneer Women ; / f v • # 

Pl&netafy Citizens ■ ; ' * v. v . 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America ' 
Playschools Association Inc. # * 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. * V . " 

Puerto Rican Action Board, Inc. 4 
Puerto Rican Center for the Arts ' V * v M 

Puerto R^jSducators Association \ 
PWB Moravian Chtirch ' '• • 0 • 

> Reading Is Fundamental, Inc. 
Reformed Church in America 

Rehabilitation International . % ;■ 

Reorganized^Church of Jesus Christ' of Latter Day Saints 
Retail Cj&Fks Interactional Union 
Rotary. International x , 
f St Jude Children's Research Hospital 
The Salvation Army 

Save the Children - , * 

Social Educational Association for Seafarers, Inc. r 

SociaLScience Educational Consorti un^ 

Society for Psychoanalytic Training 

Society for Public Health Education,, Inc. 

Society for Research in Child Development 

Sorop to mist International of Americ* t # 

Southeastern Psychological Association 

Southern Baptist Convention * % N * ■ . 

Spanish Education Development Center 

Spina Bifida Association of America 

Thomas A. Dooley Foundation 

Truman Neurological Center 
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Uiutarian-Univcrsali&t Association of Churches in North 

America - . 1 

.United Auto Workers 

United Church of Christ - ■ r . I ' • 

United Indians of America, Inc- ' 

United Methodist Church 
* United Methodist Church, WomenVDivision 
' UNA-USA 

United Negro College Fund , • 

United Presbyterian Church * * '". *. * 

United Presbyterian Women * , . 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce • '•.*'•, 

' U S.Coalitionfor Life .. - / \\ 

USvC^mmission forVNESCd; ; . * 

lis. Committee for UNICEF ' 

U.S. Council of the international Chambers of Commerce 
U.S. National Committee, World Organization Early 
Childhood Education **J$ 
University Council for Educational Adminstration , 
United Way of America * 
Unity Institute and Children * 
. Volunteers of America . 
WAIF, Inc. / 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
.Women's National Farm and Garden Association, Inc. 
Women for Racial and Economic Equality . 
Womenk Equity Action League p 
Women's International Forunu " 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom 
Women's League for Conservative Judaism 
Women's National Book Association, Inc. 
Work! Education .* m 
World Federation of Public Health Associations 
World Habitat-Center 
World Union of Progressive Judaism 
Young Audiences 
Young Ideas, Inc. 

»YMCA» \ 
Young Mothers Council Services " ' 

YWCA 

Zonta International - 
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DONATIONS 



The U.S. National Commission on the International Year 
of the Child gratefully acknowledges the individuals and groups #ho 
' made* financial contributions to the work of the Commission. 



Individuals 

MaryAndrade 1 
% Orelia Ballard . v * 

Jean E. Browne ' * ^ 

CqaJ Grove High School— Class of 1969— Goal Grove, 
Ohio, in memory of Karen Chinn, John Russell 
and Rpger Willis ^ 

Mrs. Cecil Danner ; 

Lois'fi. Deans 

Willie A. DeBees • ^ 

Frank Fleming \ 
• Elizabeth M. Newby 

Molly Singman *« 

William'F. Smith 

Vernon H.Trudo, 

Evelyn L Rounder 4^ v 

Paul M. Viggiano 

Steve Volon ^ 
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the American Lutheran Church, . < * 
United Chitfch Board— Homeland Ministries, 
United Church of Ojrist * **\ ' 

Bah'a'is, Jackson, Michigan V," 
FimOiristian-Chur^ r > 

Episcopal Churchwomcn— AU Souls Church, N^hr Y 

* - ^ Su # * * V 

St Albam Cbn^egatipftal Church, St Albans, NY* 
WomcriV Fellowship, first Congregational Church; 
* Weeping Water, NE • . ' 

Alpha Kappa Alpha— MU PL Chapter^ Spellman 4 

College, Atlanta, GA 
Jade and Jill of America, Inc* 
The Ebony Ladies and Gents Organization, Prince 

Georges County, MD 
Fort Hamilton Officers* Wives 6ub, Ft Hamilton, 

Brooklyn, NY • 

Junior Women's Club of Greenville, NC 

National Council of Negro Women— Montdair Section 

Kiwanis, Inc.— New Jersey Pistrict 

New York Institute of Technology 

North Dakota Farmers Union (Youth Camps) 

Wayne State University 

ZcKjlogicai Garden, Philadelphia, PA 



Corporations 

Aline Enterprises, Inc. 
Begonia Melodies, Inc. 
Bfondie Music, tnc. " ~ - 
Booz-Allen and Hamilton, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc.* 

Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
Heinz 

Needhgm, Harper & Steers, Inc. 
Washington-Moore, Inc. <# > 

Yvonne Enterprises, Inc. 
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AndiwFounfo'tion , . * 
Rockefeller brothers Fund, Inc. 
Rockefeller Foikdition*' 



fc • -Donations by the following groups wcgre given tho 
^ / Commission in liett of h^noraria^for speeches, tecturi^, or 
? public appearances by thethairpefson and stplr&embere J 



Child Welfare L«ague\ot 
•Early Years* ' . • "* 

Erikson Institute for Easly Education 
Funk A WagrialClnc. 
Hearst Magazine* v\ 
Kappa Dem Pi, New York City 
Kentucky Nursing Association ' . 
University oCNorth.Carolina , - 
The Wasfeag&i* Post * 

V, . 
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Commissioners' Biographies , 




JEAN CHIfe^* YOUNG (Chairperson) is a longtime 
contributor to the well-being of children, as a classroom teacher, a , 
supervisor • for the Teacher Corps, an area resource teacher, * 
coordinator of elementary and pie-school programs for the Atlanta . 
Public School System, instructor and public relations Officer, Atlanta' 
Junior College, and as a. lecturer . and consultant on children's issues 
throughout the U.S. She helped develop educational materials in 
citizenship education for the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence and her manual, for parents of pre-school children, "Bridging the 
Gap," is presently part of the Atlanta school system's curriculum. 

Mrs. Young brought wide experience with children's issues to her 
post of chairperson. During her husband's tenure as a Congressman 
and* U.N. Ambassador, Mrs. Young traveled widely herself She 
regularly follqwed her own itinerary to meet with people to discuss the 
treatment of children, observe programs for children, and discuss the 
needs of children both at home and abroad. ... ' 

She is involved in a wide range of civic activities and' organizations. 
She serves, on the governing boards of Manchester College, Georgia's 
Team Defense Project, Inc., the Edwin Gould Organization, U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, and Operation Cross Roads Africa. She is 
j!he mother of four children. , » 

MARJORIE CRAIG BENTON is the US.. Representative to 
UNICEF and is a former Chairperson of the Save the Children 
Federation, She was selected by President Carter as an alternate to the 
32nd U.N. General Assembly and served on the Special U.N. Session 
on Disarmament She has served on the, lUinois Democratic Platform 
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Committee *and was one of the initiators of the* 19?$ Presidential 
Forums which led to the 1976 Presidential debates. She is the mother 
of three children. .: , 

• UNITA BLACKWELL, Mississippi's first Black female mayor 
(Mayersvfllefc is a- leading civil rights activist and helped found the 
Mississippi Freedom .Democratic Party and Action for Community 
Education, Inc. She is currently national chairperson of the "'U.S. 
China. People's Friendship AssociationrShe-has one son. - 
EDDIE LEE, BRANDON is Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Child Opportunity Program, a"Q*Aour, 7-day-a-week child care 
"facility for children , six months to 12 s years of age, in*Dehver,. 
Colorado*, which he helped found.. The program was selected by 
H E W. a*' the prototype for national Head Start programs through 
1 98 1 . He is the father of two children. ^ 

DR. JOSE CARDENAS, Executive Director of the Intercultural 
Development Research Association in San Antonio, Texas, is a 
leading spokesperson for the Mexican- American community and has 
served as a consultant to various federal agencies, private foundations 
and school districts on Mexican- Amewpn issues. He is theltther of 
five children. » v 

MARIA CERDA is the former Executive Director of the Latino 
Institute in Chicago and has "worked for various local, state and 
national Latino community development organizations. She served on 
tfte Chicago Board of Education/or five years and is currently on the 
Chicago Board of Health. She is the mother of three children. 

SEN. JOHN C. CULVER (D-Iowa) is serving his first term in the 
Senate and sits on its Judiciary Committed and formerly chaired the ' 
Subcommittee to investigate Juvenile Delinquency which has ad- 
dressed such controversial* issues as child-snatching, neglect and 
abuse. Beforccoming to the Senate, Culver served in the House for 10 
years. He is the father of four children ; . * 

MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN is the founder and Director of 
the Children's. Defense Fund which, through research, monitoring of 
federal agency and legislative policy, and litigation assistance to 
states, attempts to place the needs of children higher on. the najioji's 
public policy agenda. She is the mother of three children. . 

REV. AUSTIN FORD founded atid directs Atlanta's Emmaus 
House, an inner city facility providing a variety «of community 
services. He has. bee^j active in the civil rights movement and is a 
member of various groups seeking institutional reform. 
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JANE I. FREEMAN is presently national president of the Girl 
Scouts, U'S.A., after serving as its International Commissioner and 
vice-president during her. 12 years in the organization. She is active in 
many civic *fid family organizations nationwide. She is the mqther of 

two children. ■ ' 

DR. FREDERICK CHAPMAN* GREEN is the Associate Director 
of the ChildreflVHospital National Medical Center, and professor at 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health 
Services. A pediatrician. Dr. Green has published several articles on r 
child abuse, advocacy and health and is the former j^sociaie chief of J 
the'CS. Children's Bureau, He is the father of two children. 

DR. ROBERT L. GREEN has done extensive research and writing 
on behalf of urban poor and minorities in his role as educator and 
psychologist. He is a professor and Dean of the College of Urban 
Development at Michigan State University. He is the father of thtee 
children, 

CARROLL M. HUTTON isDirectorof the United Auto Workers* 
Education Department, the largest labor education program in the 
American labor movement. He is responsible for developing curricu- 
lum -for 1,650 UAWJocals and in the past 30 years has worked with 
12?* colleges and universities in the development of Labor Studies 
- P^ograms^c.is the father of two children. 

: ftOK-L*!M^.C- ,K!M is an associate professor at the University of ; 
Illinois School -of /Social Work and has served ort the National 
Advisory CpmmiH^e of Child Welfare in the Republic of South Korea 
before immigrating 'to the United States. She is chairperson of the 
National Committee of Asian Wives of U.S. Servicemen and is active 
in other Asian-American Organizations. She is the mother of two 
children. 

DR. GORDON KLOPF, a teacher, aufhor % and consultant, is 
currently the Provost and Dean of Faculties at Bank. Street College of 
Education: He has served' as an education specialist, for the St^te* 
Department for several overseas assignments and was organizing 
chairman of the National Follow-Through* Program. 

* SHERILL KOSKI is the National Director,of Youth Vohintegs, ^ 
for the March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation and a member of$ % 
National Task Force for Maternal and Infant Care Health foY 

"Minorities and the Poor. As a teenager, she produced a sight-and- * 
sound presentation, "Teenage Pregnancy," and has done subsequent 
work on the development of peer education 1 training materials fop^- 
tetenagers. ' ' • * " t • 
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REV. EILEEN W. LINDNER is Cb-Director of the Child and 
Family Justice Project for the National Council of Churches and is 

. responsible for 20 projects nationwide on public policy .advocacy for 
children's and family justice. Prior to her present appointment she was 
NCCs specialist in International Youth Affairs. She"aSb serves as 
pastor of two New York inner city parishes* N 

SEN, CHARLES McC Mi^THIAS Jr. (R-Md*) is the ranking 
minority member of the 'Criminal Justice Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary, Committee and was influential in the passage of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency .Act of 1974 and its later amendment He 
also sponsored the Senate's bill against child pornography, which was 
signed into law last year, and serves on tfie Governmental Affairs and 

• Appropriation Committees. He is the father of two children. 

STEVEN ALAN MINTER is the Associate Director of the 
Cleveland Foundation. A* former public welfare caseworker, county 
director and state Qommissioner (Massachusetts), he is a past 
president bf the American Public Welfare Association and a former 
board member of the Child Welfare League of America. He is the 
father of three children. ■• " 

JUDITH DAVIDSONJ MOYERS is a veteran child advocate who 
has-been a founder and director of 'local, state and national 
organizations such as the Day Care Council of Long Island (N.Y), the 
New York State Citizens Council for Cftldren^nd the Education 
Products information Exchange. A freelance magazine writer, she is 
alsp director of the Ogden Corporation, a trustee of the State 
University and a membef of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. She is the mother of triree childreg. ' * 

- MARIE OSER is founder and Executive Director of the Texas 
Institute for Fanftjiies whose purpose is to build a bridge of. 
comxnrfhican'on between home and work. She has worked as/alea^er 
and coordinator of various social services program^jd^signed to 
advance the -well-being of children through the involvement of their 
families. She is currientfy serving on the Texas Advisory Committee to 
the White House Conference on the Family. She is the mother of 
three children. 

REP. CHARGES & ita^ i* : 

chairing its Health Subcommittee; He .h^M^lraMiuce^- ^ChUdreti^ 
Day" bill in the House which would create a national Commemorative 
day for children. He is the father of two children. 
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REP. VIRGINIA DODD SMITH (R-Neb.) f in her third term in 
Congress, is a long-time rural needs advocate, serving as the National 
Chairperson of the American Farm Bureau Women for 19 years and 
on the Presidents! Task Force of Rural Development -She* is a 
member of the House Appropriations Committee and its Foreign 
Relations and Energy and Water Development Subcommittees* 

NANCY SPEARS, a long-time advocate for education, child car* 
and legal rights for minorities. and poor in Alabama, is past president 
of the National Association of Head Start Directors and heads her 
county's Head Start progrant. She is the associate director of the 
Alabama Council £f Human Relations which includes a statewide 
Hunger Coalition/ /- / 

lX)LA REDFORD is presidenfof Consumer Action N&w, a> non- 
profit organization she co-founded in 1970 which studies the environ* 
mental impact of American consumption habits and provides alterna- 
tives to those habits which are negative. She conceptualized and 
developed C.A.N.'s current Energy Project for Women. She is the 
mother of three children. ' 

WINONA ELLIOTT SAMPLE is a member of the Red Lake 
BoaiQ of Chippewas Indians and is presently administrative assistant 
to the Director of the California Child Development program of the 
State Department of Education. She was formerly the head of the state 
Indian Health Bureau and has served on various local, state and 
national advisory boards for children, and Indian issues! She is the 
mother of two children. m * 

MARlO THOMAS, a noted film and television actress, produced 
the acclaimed children's JV special titled "Free To Be . , . You and 
Me," which bas since been expanded into a multi-media presentation 
including a book, record and film/ In addition,.shc is an a^ve board 
member of St. Jude's Children's Research Hospital and is honorary 
. chairperson for the Children's Television Project of the Educational 
Foundation of the American Women in Radio and TV. 
. CAROL H. TICE is an experienced child educator and currently 
Director of Teaching-Learning Communities, a public school pro- 
gram she conceived and developed with a grant from the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act The program utilizes the experience of 
older people in an informal interchange with children in creative 
activities She is the mother of two children. 
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Virginia Downcs Addis 
Chauncey Alexander 
James P. Armstrong 
Bruno Bettelheim 
Detqis-BIakely 
Orville G. Brim, Jr. 
Uric Bronfenbrenner 
Idella Childs 
Septima Pomsette Clark 
Robert Cdes 
Esther Coopersmith * 
Wilton S. Dillon 
. Erik Hombui^er Erikson 
Joan Erikson 
Nikki Giovanni 



* 



Charles Grinker 
PaulHogan 

Frances Humphrey Howard 
Jesse Jackson 
Kenneth Keniston 
Mary Conway Kohler 
Mrs* John L Loeb 
David Lopez 

Margaret Mead (deceased) 
Joseph H* Redd 
Gloria D. Scott 
DatusC. Smith, Jr. 
Bernice Weissbourd 
E&ward Zigler 



Honorary Int^-natkmai Commissioner 

Danny Kaye 
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Commission Staff 
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Barbara P. Pomeroy, Executive Director - t 
Mary O f D, Cunningham, Deputy Director ' 
- Frances Verstandig* Executive Assistant 
Marilynn G. Wilkins, Special Assistant 

PROGRAM COORDINATORS [ 

• ■ * * 

Helen M. Scheirbeck ... Jolin Paul Campbell III 

Brian K. Anderson + Susan B. Nelson 

Carole K. Ksufiman * , Carroll K. Craun 
A. Lenora Taitt.(New York Office) 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS . 

Patricia Kielty Moras, Media Consultant 
Raymond E. Mapps, Media Coordinator 
Mary Lou Ferguson, Staff Assistant 

* 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 

James B. Roberts, Executive Officer 
Linda P. Allen, Administrative Assistant 
• Gina Harper, Administrative Aide 
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PROGRAM ANALYST ^ 

Brenda Vclez 

STRAFF ASSISTANTS. 

LeebaK. Medows (tfY Office) 
Elsie Waited 
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^UPPORT STAFF 

V^Keliy L. HUlealry / 
\ Mj^y E. JaqksQa 
< AU cm Lucas 

lind Patterson • 
te . 




VOLUNTEERS 

.. Ir.i ' . 



•V. 

I .".A -V.-! 



Yvonne Balbom (intara) 
PMricia Buchman 
Madeline Burgquiest 
Paul Graun III 
Mimi Graham- 
Anne ^tarie Grande (Intern) 
Shelly Ann Hammon&flntern) 
Rcncl^a Higgins ; ; 
NJildred Hudson . 
SbeliaHunt ' 
Erift Itboudou 

.i. ■ - • 

Hugh Latham 

Doris Lee 

Eleanor Leonard , 
Ann Lowery - 



John Richard ^Jeispn 
Julie Nelson \' : .:-V. 
Sonja Parks 
flobert D. Pomertte 
Todd R Pomcrpy \, 
Patricia Phipps \ 
Pauline Saddler - i 
Mary L Scheirbeck 
Norma Soto 
Christy Whited / - % , 
Janine ^[hited 
Michelle Whited 
Deborah Wilkins . 
Sherri Wilkins 
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FORMER STAFF EMPLOYEES 
Professional Staff Support Staff * 



Julio J. Arias 
Kathleen B, Boyden 
John M. Jones 
Mercer Jones 
Sheldon Ike Lippmah 
Diana Michaelis 
BilHe K. Press 
Marilyn Swerdlow 



Maxine Costarica 
Gail GallesSich 
Robert Hewes 
Lorraine Hodge 
Acquanette House 
Dennis Melby v 
Esther Pftoce; * 
Cecilia Roots 
Pamela Stalling 
Betty Turner 
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AdmtnbtnitiYC Staff 



Summer Student Abies 



Carolyn Friason 
Benedict Latteri 
Sue Vogelsinger 



Elaine Anderson 
Carlin Bcntley 
John Gilbert 
liilia Lewis 
Karen Newsome 
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